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DEANERY OF LLANRWST. 


CERRIG Y DRUDION (ST. MARY MAGDALEN). 
June 20th, 1865. 
Tuts church has nave with undivided chancel, and a 
chapel of later date added on the south side of the 
latter. Over the west end a Welsh bell-cot with open 
arches, for two bells. There is a south porch. The 
east window has three Pointed lights under a Pointed 
arch, the tracery in the upper part having disappeared. 
On the north side are two small oblong windows with- 
out momals, and one of two trefoiled lights with a 
spherical triangle over them, and no hood. There is a 
crucifix in rude sculpture over the east window, exter- 
nally.’ ~On the north is a Pointed doorway. The tim- 
bers of the roof have pierced quatrefoils in Welsh 
fashion. There is no west window, and the outer walls 
are whitewashed. The south chapel was evidently built 


1 Another exists over the west door of Caerhun Church, in the 
diocese of Bangor. 
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in the seventeenth century, and is of guasi Italian cha- 
racter. It contains monuments to the Price family,’ 
one bearing date 1668; and another large marble monu- 
ment, of later date, to Margaret,’ daughter and heir of 
Thomas Wynne of Bwlch y Beydy, and widow of Tho- 
mas Price of Gilar.® 


















EGLWYS YN RHOS. 


~ 


Sept. 2, 1848, 
‘A small cruciform church without aisles, the tran- 
septs awkwardly joined on, and without arches at the 
crossing. Over the west end is a square-topped turret 
of rather larger size than usual, pierced with a Pointed 








arch for a bell, which ends on corbels. There is, as 
usual, but little architecture. At the ends of the tran- 


1 Of Gilar, whence it is called the “ Gilar Chapel.” 

* Mother of Robert Price, Baron of the Exchequer, 1702 ; Justice 
of the Court of Common Pleas, 1726. It was he who opposed, and 
succeeded in preventing, the grant of William IV of the lordships 
of Denbigh, Bromfield, and Yale, to the Earl of Portland. 

8 The church was restored in 1874. 
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septs' are some windows which may be Middle Pointed, 
of two lights, but more likely modern. The east win- 
dow also appears modern Gothic: one at the south-east 
is square-headed, of three lights, with a bit of old 
stained glass. In the east window is some ancient 
stained glass (perhaps brought from elsewhere) inscribed 
“Griffith...... Fili Dei Jesu miserere mei.” Some of the 
other windows have modern stained glass. The roof 
over the east end has a boarded ceiling divided into 
panels by ribs, with varied bosses, and a cornice of 
pierced tracery. On the east side of the north transept 
is a window of two lights with ogee heads trifoliated. 
There is a stoup in the south porch. No window at 
the west end. 

To the churchyard a modern lych-gate. The font 
modern.” 


GWYTHERIN (ST. J. AMES). 
28rd June 1852. 


A small Welsh church, low, and without distinction 
of chancel. ‘The roof of the usual Welsh construction, 
with rude open timbers, but boarded over the sacra- 
rium. The whole very rude. The windows few, and 
. some modern ; none at the west end. The east window 
-has two trefoil-headed lights and a little stained glass ; 
on the south a square-headed one with two obtuse- 
headed lights. The font has an octagonal bowl, small, 
and diminishing downwards.° 


1 Respectively named the Penrhyn Chapel on the north, and the 
Gloddaeth Chapel on the south. 

2 Church restored in 1865 ; chancel and aisles floored with en- 
caustic tiles; pulpit of oak, arcaded and paneled; roof and seats of 
the same material; memorial windows inserted to Mary Bridget 
Mostyn, 1853, and the Hon. T. E. M. Lloyd Mostyn, 1865. The 
old font, which had been damaged and disused, was also renovated 
and restored to its original use. : 

8 The church was taken down in 1867, when two floriated crosses 
were brought again to light near the altar. They are described in 
Pennant’s Tours in Wales. The new church follows the plan of the 
older one. For an account of the inscribed stone, see Archwologia 
Cambrensis, 1858, p. 405, and Lapidarium Wallie, p. 203. 
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LLANDRILLO IN RHOS (ST. TRILLO). | 

: Sept. 19th, 1850. 
This church stands in an elevated spot, looking over 

a tract of marsh not far from the sea. It is rather 
more imposing in appearance than the generality of 
Welsh churches, but follows a common: plan,—two 
aisles equal in length, without distinction of chancel, 
with a tower at the west end of the northern, and a 
south porch. There was originally a north aisle, of 
which the arcade is seen built into the wall. The whole 
is late, except, perhaps, the arches in the north wall, 
which are low and plain to all appearance, and the 
capitals of the piers square; but the arrangement of 
the piers themselves is not easily distinguished. There 
are no windows at all on the north side; on the south 
they are ordinary Third Pointed, of three lights. At 
the east end of the southern aisle (now used as the 
chancel) is a large window of five lights, containing 
some good fragments of stained glass, amongst which 
appear armorial bearings of Welsh tribes. At the east 
end of the northern aisle is a smaller and inferior one 
of three lights, with a transom. The arcade consists 
of four Tudor arches with the usual mouldings, and 
springing from octagonal piers. At the points of the 
spring of the arches are angels bearing shields. The 
roof of the south aisle is an open Welsh one. At the 
angles of the square spaces are rude quasz foliations. 
There are collars and brackets. Over the sacrarium the 
roof is boarded with ribs. The north aisle is rather 
narrower, its roof plain and open. The arcade now seen 
in the north wall is most probably earlier than the rest 
of the church. There is no tower-arch, the tower open- 
ing to the aisle by only a Pointed door. There is a 
recess in the north wall, near the east, which may have 
been a door; a square recess in the east wall of the 
north aisle; and a piscina south of the altar, which has 
a flat arch. The font is a curious and early one; the 
bowl octagonal, with convex sides, having a nail-head 
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cornice round the top, and mouldings at the angles, 
The base, a sort of octagonal block. There is a rude, 
large porch, and a Tudor priest’s door in the south side 
of the chancel. The tower is rude, without floors or 
buttresses, having forked battlements somewhat in the 
Irish fashion ; and a square turret at the south-west 
angle terminating the staircase, which is lighted by 











Font, Liandrillo yn Rhos. 


slits. There is no outside door. The belfry-windows 
are two long lights with obtuse heads on each face. 
On the west side is another single slit and a narrow 
ogee-headed opening. There is but one bell. 

The churchyard has very uneven ground, and there 
is the usual lych-gate. 

At the west end of the south aisle is a square-headed 
narrow window, now closed. 


1 On September 3rd, 1857, the church was re-opened, after con- 
siderable restoration under the care of Mr. Kennedy of Bangor. 
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LLANFIHANGEL GLYN MYFYR (ST, MICHAEL). 
24 April 1868. 
This church has recently been placed in good repair. 
Externally it looks like a new church, all the windows 
being modern, and of rather poor Gothic work ; but 
the walls are probably ancient, and the south doorway 
within the porch has a plain Pointed arch. The church 
is small and narrow, and has no distinct chancel, save 
that the latter has a coved roof of modern plastering. 
The nave-roof is original ; has the timbers arranged in 
a manner not uncommon in Wales. The seats are all 
open, and the-wood locks old and dark. There is a 
west gallery. The belfry seems new,’ and is gabled, 
with an open arch for bell. 
The churchyard is close to the sail river Alwen.? 


LLANRWST (ST. GWRST OR RHYSTYD). 
1847. 


A poor church, having a nave and chancel undivided, 
and a chapel added on the south side of the latter. At 
the west end is a modern tower, low, and pseudo- 
Gothic ; the south porch also modern. There is no 
trace of work earlier than Third Pointed. The south 
door has continuous mouldings. The windows on the 
south of the nave are of three lights, trefoiled and 
square-headed. The east window, and another in the 
chancel, are late, without foils. On the north side is a 
projecting turret, corresponding with the roodloft. The 
only feature worthy of much notice is the roodloft, 
which is in a very perfect state, and of great beauty. 
On the loft, facing westward, are canopied niches with 
intermediate buttresses, and two courses of foliage with 
vine-leaves. Below is groining ; and the screen exhi- 
bits ten arched compartments on each side the holy 


1 The west end was rebuilt in 18538. 
- 2 In 1781 a great flood swept into the church, to the height of 
8 feet 7 inches, and carried away a portion of the chancel. 
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doors, with tracery. On the eastern side the loft has 
pierced paneling. The chancel is pewed. 

The Gwydyr Chapel, on the south side of the chan- 
cel, has been undeservedly lauded as an architectural 
specimen ; but is so far deserving notice as a fair speci- 
men of debased Gothic, having been erected in 1633 
by Sir Richard Wynn. It is embattled externally, and 
has obtuse-headed windows with Third Pointed tracery, 
having foils ; the east and west of four, the others of 
three lights. It is divided from the chancel by a round- 
headed arch, within which is a late screen. The ceiling 
has pretty good paneling, the walls are wainscoted, 
and there are desks of Jacobean period. In it are some 
brasses coeval in date with the architecture, but well 
executed, and a rich alabaster tomb of Sir John Wynn. 
The font is of doubtful character. 

In the Gwydyr Chapel are also placed (1), an ancient 
stone coffin having quatrefoils cut in its side, said to 
be that of Llewelyn ap Jorwerth, buried at Conway ; 
(2), an effigy of Howel Coetmor (natural son of David), 
having his feet on a lion, and with an inscription,— 
HOWEL :COYTMOR : AP:GRUFF : VYCHAN : AP : GRUFF : AP. M. 


GWYDYR CHAPEL.! 
Sept. 5th, 1867. 


This is curious as a Post-Reformation ecclesiastical 
building. It has the date 1673 over the north door, 
and much resembles the cotemporary chapel in Llan- 
rwst Church. It is an oblong room, undivided. The 
lateral windows are of three lights with plain mullions. 
The east window is of four lights, with rather flat 
Pointed arch. The roof is coved and boarded, painted 
with figures of angels, etc. The lower part of each 
wall is wainscoted, the altar has fair wood-carving, as 
also the prayer-desk, and at the west end is a gallery 
with open balustrade. The north doorway has a round . 
arch. 

1 A little distance from the House. 
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YSPYTTY EVAN (ST. JOHN). 


23 June 1852, 


This church has lately beén modernised,’ and put 
into a tidy condition. It has a wide nave and a chan- 
cel, with north chapel and south chapel, a south porch, 
and an open bell-gable for two bells over the west end. 
There are traces of an arcade in the south wall of the 
nave, so there must have been once an aisle. The roof 
of the nave is open; the chancel is ceiled. The north 
chapel is divided from the chancel by two very rude 
and wide arches, with a square pier, and no mouldings 

‘whatever. > In this chapel are three sepulchral effigies, 

a knight, a lady, and a priest, viz., Rhys ap Meredith? 
and Lowry his wife, and Robert his son, chaplain to 
Cardinal Wolsey : all rather mutilated. The east win- 
dow of the chancel is of four lights, Perpendicular, with 
transom and pieces of stained glass. In the east wall 
are two square recesses. The south chapel opened to 
the body by a Pointed arch, now closed. In it is a 
plain, Pointed niche, probably a piscina, and a brass 
mural monument to Maurice Gethin, 1598 ; the figures 
in low relief, a father and mother kneeling, with crosses 
in their hands, and an infant in swaddling clothes, 
carrying a Death’s head.’ 


1 Partly rebuilt in 1790. 

2 “Rhys Fawr ap Meredydd”, of Plas Iolyn, was the standard- 
bearer of Henry VII at the battle of Bosworth, and leader of the 
North Wales contingent. 

3 The old church was taken down in 1858, and a new one built 
in the Early English style, comprising chancel, nave, and south 
‘ porch. The effigies are now placed at the west end of the nave. 
The old octagonal font has more recently been recovered, and 
restored to its proper use. 
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DEANERY OF MOLD. 


BRYNEGLWYS. 
May 30th, 1853. 


A Welsh church of a common type, with a short nave 
and chancel, and a chapel on the south side of the latter. 
The usual open bell-gable over the west end for one 
bell. The whole is whitewashed. The style late, and 
ordinary Perpendicular.. The east window of three 
lights with a transom ; others are, one square-headed, 
and one of two lights, but several are modern inser- 
tions. There is a large south porch. The chapel, which 
may be later than the rest, is separated from the chan- 
cel by two very clumsy round columns with square 
bases. There are some rude open benches in the nave. 
The altar, as usual, is closely surrounded by pews. 
The roof is of the Welsh sort, open, with open quatre- 
foils carved in the timber. There is no proper font.’ 

In the churchyard is an ancient sepulchral slab with 
twining foliage sculptured on it, and an inscription in 
very perfect state : HIC : JACET: TANGWYSTL: FIL: YEUAF: 
AP : MAREDUD.” 


HOPE (ST. CYNVARCH). 


The common arrangement prevails here of two equal 
aisles without distinction of chancel, and divided by 
four flat arches on octagonal columns, The tower is 
late Perpendicular, of nice greystone, embattled, with 
corner buttresses. A small, three-light west window 
and door. The belfry-windows of three lights, without 
foliation. The two east windows are Perpendicular, of 
five and four lights, with some remains of stained glass; 
the others have been altered but lately (1854), and 


1 The existing font is, like those at Bettws, Llangar, Cerrig y 
Drudion, and Llangwm, let into the wall, like a stoup. 
. ? The church has been restored. 
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partially restored. The roof of the south aisle has the 
Welsh rude foliated timbers. The church was newly 
pewed and modernised about 1828. The tower-arch 
is on octagonal piers somewhat channeled. In the east 
window of the south aisle is much ancient stained glass 
greatly mutilated and transposed. In it are seen in- 
scribed scrolls in which are seen ANNA and PORTA 
AUREA. 

The church was repaired in very poor style in 1828, 
and all the windows then altered, save the two eastern. 
Since then some rather better windows have been intro- 
duced, but not very successfully. In the south aisle is 
a mural monument, lately restored, of Jacobean period. 
The south aisle does not advance quite westward to 
the tower. Its west window is an odd one, of three 
lights, lately filled with memorial glass to the Rev. 
J. V. Lloyd, late vicar. The old font was kicked out 
in 1828, and replaced by an ugly modern one. It now 
stands in St. Matthew’s, Buckley; the bowl, octagonal, 
with late meagre paneling, has also on the stem armo- 
rial emblems of the Stanleys. The whole now richly 
adorned with decorative colour, and most carefully pre- 
served, The tower is said to have been built in 1658, 
which is possible. The details, though Pointed, are 
somewhat debased. The two east windows have very 
obtuse, flat arches, and no foliations, and abound in 
fragments of stained glass, figures, and scrolls. In the 
latter the “Te Deum” seems to have been inscribed. 


LLANARMON IN IAL (ST. GARMON). 


This church was unfortunately reconstructed in 1739. 
The original form is preserved, so common in Wales, 
viz., two long parallel aisles with separate roofs ; but 
the walls are rebuilt on the original foundations, and 
all the present windows have round heads of modern 
character. Besides this, the original arches have been 
removed, and the roof pa by wooden pillars. 
The roofs themselves appear original, but of the plain, 
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barn character. In the south wall is built up a statue 
in a canopied niche. At the east end of the south aisle, 
in the wall, is a marble Italian tomb (painted and gilt) 
with a knight recumbent-in a recess, leaning on his 
elbow, and in the middle of the recess a Welsh inscrip- 
tion to Sir Evan Lloyd of Bodidris, who died in 1639. 
Beneath a window in the south wall is a fine and well 





Chandelier in Llanarmon in Ial Church. 


preserved effigy of a knight upon an altar-tomb with 
trefoil arches round it. It is of the time of Edward I 
or II. The effigy bears a shield inscribed ‘“ Hic jacet 
Gruffudd ap Llewelyn ap Ynyr.” The feet rest ona 
dog. In the trefoil niches of the tomb are shields with 
arms.' The chancel occupies the eastern end of the 


1 The church and the effigies are described in the Arch. Camb., 
Fie pp- 202-7, whence also we borrow the illustration of the chan- 
elier. 
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northern aisle, over the west end of which is a Pointed 
gable-belfry with two bells. In this church is a very 
curious ancient chandelier of Gothic pattern.’ 

The churchyard is very spacious, and romantic in 
situation. 


LLANDEGLA (ST. TECLA). 


This small, mean church consists of a nave and chan- 
cel in one space, without distinction, and a south porch. 
The roof very low. Scarcely any original feature 
remains either within or without. The west doorway 
has, however, some tolerable mouldings with rather an 
obtuse arch. There is no steeple; only a diminutive 
Welsh turret, with two arches for bells, over the west 
end. There is no west window, and all the other win- 
dows are modernised, with round heads, concealed ex- 
ternally by shutters. The roof of the nave is open 
and barn-like ; that of the chancel is plastered and 
whitewashed. The font has an octagonal bowl, each 
face having a moulded border, and containing varied 
sculpture in shape of chevrons, stars, etc., but clogged 
with whitewash. The benches are open for the most 
part, but rude. The pulpit has some tolerably good 
carving ; the enclosure of the altar small, and the altar 
itself wretched. There is a rude west gallery.’ 


MOLD (sT. MARY). 


A fine, late Third Pointed church, temp. Henry VII, 
consisting of a spacious body with aisles, the chancel 
never having been completed. At the west end isa 
modern Gothic tower built about 1790, and though not 
good in detail is far superior to what might be expected 
at that time. There isasouth porch. The clerestory 


1 The church was restored in 1870 by Mr. Douglas of Chester. 

2 The church was rebuilt and slightly enlarged in 1866, at the 
cost of Margaret Lady Willoughby de Broke, and has a chancel, 
with vestry on the north side, and a nave with south porch. The 
east window was transferred hither, at the same time, from St. Asaph, 
on the restoration of the chancel of the Cathedral. 
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has never been properly finished, which mars the effect, 
“especially within, its window being small and poor, and 
the roof of the nave of very inferior modern work. In 
richness of architecture this church forms a great con- 
trast to those of Wales generally; and the work, 
though late, is fine and pee of the kind; and the scale 
of the church grand, though the unfinished clerestory 
and the want of chancel are much disadvantage. The 
aisles are embattled, and beneath the parapets are 
enriched cornices, in which appear a chase of animal 
figures, as at Gresford and Wrexham. The windows 
are large, but not exactly uniform on the two sides. 
That at the east end is of seven lights, and occupies 
the place of the intended chancel-arch, the piers of 
which have been begun. The windows are generally 
of four and five lights, and the arches of depressed 
Tudor form. The nave is of seven bays; the arcades 
fine and elegant; the arches of Tudor shape, finely 
moulded, with light clustered piers and good mould- 
ings ; spandrels enriched with paneling of quatrefoiled 
circles ; and above the arcade a very fine cornice exhi- 
biting a double band of paneling, and a range of Tudor 
flowers above, and a chase of animals. The north aisle 
has a very fine, paneled, wood roof. The porch is De- 
based, but with stone roof. That of the south aisle is 
plainer, but in both the timbers are on carved span- 
drels and jointed shafts. Several windows now contain 
fine, new, coloured glass. In the north aisle there are 
fair pieces of old stained glass. Several windows con- 
tain fragments of good stained glass. At the east end 
of each aisle is a large and rich canopied niche. The 
northern windows, internally, are flanked by blank 
arches, filling up the spaces in each bay. The aisle- 
windows are of four lights; but those at their east 


ends of five. 
1856. 


A chancel was added, with apsidal east end ; all the 
pews were cleared and replaced by open benches of 
oak; the organ moved to the east end of the north 
aisle ; also a new roof to the nave. 
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NERQUIS (ST. MARY). 


A small church, consisting of a nave and chancel in 
one, a west tower with low wooden spire, and a south 
porch.* The tower is low, and very plain, without the 
appearance of antiquity, and has only one narrow aper- 
ture on the west side. The spire is shingled, and opens 
into the interior to the tower. Within it is the bell. 
There are on the south side two windows with depressed 
arches, each of three lights ; in one instance feathered ; 
in the other the foils have disappeared. They are 
clearly Perpendicular, and one has externally a drip- 
stone with large head-corbels. On the north are two 
square-headed windows of three lights, one mutilated ; 
but that nearest the east end has some pretty good 
coeval, painted glass. There are two smaller windows, 
mutilated, on each side, nearer the west end. The east 
window is mutilated, and some very mediocre painted 
glass inserted in its upper part. There is a low Pointed 
arch opening from the nave to the tower, cut off, in a 
great measure, by a large gallery. There is a modern 
spiked iron partition, seen below the pews, marking 
ia division of the chancel. The pews are regular, but 
ugly and exclusive, and there is one large one against 
the south wall, which has a cover or canopy of wood- 
work, probably of the age of James I. There is a rem- 
nant of an elaborate wood screen now placed against 
the east wall, but which appears to have been the rood- 
loft. It is of rather uncommon character, and of con- 
siderable beauty. The lower part has arched compart- 
ments with tracery, with figures of birds above and in 
the spandrels ; above which is wood-groining and ele- 
gant paneling, surmounted by very elegant cornices of 
vine-leaves, etc. Above all is a series of ogee canopied 


1 In 1847 north and south transepts were added, and a small 
apse; and in 1884 a further enlargement, by the erection of a pro- 
per chancel, and a complete restoration of the whole, under the 
direction of Mr. J, Owen Scott. 
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niches with pedestals for images. The whole has been 
richly painted and gilt ; but it is only a fragment, and 
turned out of its usual place. The pulpit, which is set 
also against the east wall (and with the reading-pew 
displacing the altar), has some elegant wood-carving 
with canopies and paneling. The porch is plain, entered 
by a simple Pointed arch, and the doorway within it 
also plain. The contrivance for a font is somewhat 
curious. A small cavity is made in the sill of one of 
the south windows, in which is inserted a common 
earthenware basin. 


TRYDDIN. 


This church has the common arrangement of two 
short, equal aisles with separate roofs, the altar being 
placed at the east end of the southern. There isa 
south porch, but no steeple. The exterior is white- 
washed. The division between the two aisles is formed 
by four low arches of wide and contracted form, spring- 
ing from low octagonal pillars. There is no architec- 
tural distinction of chancel ; but a plain wood screen 
of late character encloses the eastern space of the north 
aisle. The altar is within a very small enclosure, en- 
croached upon by pews. Most of the pews are ugly 
and inconvenient ; but there are fragments of some 
ancient wood seats. The windows on the south side 
are Perpendicular, of three lights within a flattish arch. 
The east window of the south aisle is of rather better 
character, of four lights, and contains fragments of 
very good stained glass, in which may be discerned 
two figures of saints beneath canopies. The east win- 
dow of the northern aisle is of three lights; perhaps of 
Decorated character, the mullions simply intersecting, 
without foils. It also contains remnants of good 
stained glass, in which appear crocketed canopies with 
figures of saints, and shields with arms. On the north 
side are some late square-headed windows ; that at the 
west quite modern. The roof of the north aisle is 
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boarded, but over the east end of each aisle plastered, 
in the style of the seventeenth century, and the whole 
whitewashed, The font has an octagonal bowl ona 
stem of like form, diminishing towards the base." 





DEANERY OF OSWESTRY. 


KINNERLEY (ST. MARY). 
March 18th, 1852. 


Of this church the body has been wholly rebuilt in 
stone, in the poor quasi Italian style so much adopted 
in the last century. The original tower remains, hav- 
ing an upper story of wood, with pointed roof. The 
lower part is plain Third Pointed, in two stages, with 
angular buttresses. On the west side is a four-light 
window, but no door ; on the south there is a labelled 
opening near the angle. 

In the churchyard is the shaft of a cross. 


KNOCKIN (ST. MARY). 
18 March 1852. 


A small church, recently much altered and enlarged 
so as to present almost wholly a modern appearance. 
Originally there was a nave with north aisle (which 
has been long destroyed) and a chancel. A kind of 
transept, far too large, has been clumsily added on the 
south, and a vestry on the north, but the original aisle 
not restored. At the west end isa bell-turret. The 
arcade, still visible in the north wall of the nave, is 
First Perpendicular, and the columns circular but slen- 
der, having rude foliage in the capitals. The chancel- 
arch is a low, chamfered one of Pointed form, upon 
imposts perhaps First Perpendicular, but inelegant. 


1 This church was taken down in 1874, and a new one opened on 
August 5, 1875, consisting of chancel and nave with open belfry at 
the west end. Architect, Mr. Wyatt. Cost, £1,900. 
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The chancel is small and low, but retains much of its 
original Norman character, especially a fine door on the 
south, the arch having a good moulding of chevron and 
a hood, with shafts having sculptured capitals. There 
is a tympanum ; and the head of the door-case itself is 
segmental, a form not uncommon in the neighbour- 
hood ; and there are small shafts in the angles. There 
is a Norman window on the south, and an oblong open- 
ing on the north of the sacrarium. The walls of the 
chancel are of red sandstone. The new windows in the 
nave are lancets. The fittings are decent, but not quite 
satisfactory. The font is of the barrel-form, with two 
rings round it. 

In the churchyard is a new gravestone coped with a 
cross along the ridge, to F. Hughes, 


MELVERLEY (8T. PETER). 
August 20th, 1852.1 

A small church, remarkable only for being constructed 
entirely of wood and plaster, except a part of the east 
wall rebuilt in brick, and a part of the basement on the 
south, which is of stone. The church has no distinc- 
tion of chancel, and is of only one span, with a south 
porch and a Pointed wooden turret at the west end, 
with one bell. An inscription within the church men- 
tions that the church was rebuilt in 1718, which is 
possible; but the work appears earlier, more of the age 
of Elizabeth, but very plain and mean. Perhaps the 
stone base and the brickwork might have been done at 
the above date. The porch is picturesque, with open 
framework. At the east gable is a pinnacle. The win- 
dows square, of three lights, not arched. A kind of 
screen divides the church into two nearly equal parts, 
the eastern forming the chancel. The roof all of open 
timbers. The seats chiefly open, with standards hav- 
ing round ends. There is a west gallery, which appears 


1 Restored in 1878, at a cost of about £700, under the care of 
Mr. Haycock of Shrewsbury. 
5TH SER., VOL. I. 18 
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nearly coeval. The font octagonal, with concave sides, 
on a stem. Beneath the pews is no floor, only bare 
earth. There is a mural brass, A.D. 1704, to Edward 
Lloyd, Gent., and his wife, and a mural tablet of wood 
to Richard Downes and Margaret his wife,1730. The 
bier bears the date 1694. 


OSWESTRY (ST. OSWALD). 


A large church of irregular construction, with appa- 
rent mutilations of the original features and some 
clumsy re-edifications. The plan comprises a nave with 
two north and one south aisles; a quasi transept on 
each side, with gables, but not extending beyond the 
aisles ; a chancel with north and south aisles; the 
tower engaged in the west end of the south aisle. The 
lower part of the tower is early, and opens internally 
by a semicircular arch. Its second stage has a trefoil 
lancet, and there is an early buttress on the west side 
with a projecting piece of wall adjoining, in which is an 
Early English lancet. The buttresses are very strong, 
but appear to be mostly of later date. The upper stage 
of the tower is of late and Debased period, but has a 
Pointed belfry-window and an open parapet, sur- 
mounted «by eight crocketed pinnacles, that on the 
south-west corner rising on a staircase-turret. The 
exterior is plain. The south side presents a curious 
appearance, the tower occupying a considerable space 
at its west extremity, and the remainder consisting of 
two gables ; one, which may be considered the first, 
projecting beyond the line of the rest. Both the win- 
dows on this side of the nave are late and debased 
Perpendicular. The west window of the nave is also 
Debased ; that at the west of the north aisle is late 
Perpendicular, square-headed, of five lights with a tran- 
som. The windows of the north aisle of the nave are 
also square-headed, that in the north transept Pointed 
and Debased. The interior has a clumsy appearance, 
and the roof is low. The two north aisles are divided 
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by very coarse arches of semicircular form, with rude 
octagonal piers. The three western arches are narrow, 
the two next much wider: But the whole appears to 
be an awkward reconstruction after the dilapidation it 
experienced during the siege in 1644. The south aisle 
is not divided by any arches, but has some thrown 
across it. The chancel is divided from each aisle by 
three Pointed arches springing from octagonal pillars 
which are original. Its north aisle has some good Deco- 
rated windows of three lights, and at its east end one 
of four. The east window of the chancel is Early Per- 
pendicular, of five lights ; those of its south aisle are 
modern and mediocre imitations of Perpendicular tra- 
cery. There is a poor porch on the south of the nave, 
with its entrance facing the east. The font much 
resembles that at Chirk, and bears the date 1662. The 
organ is between the nave and chancel. The monu- 
mental inscriptions are uninteresting.’ 


SELATTYN (ST. MARY). 
Nov. 1845. 


A poor church, very much modernised. It originally 
comprised only a nave and chancel, but north and south 
transepts have been recently added in a very poor, 
pseudo-Gothic style in 1821 and 1828. The tower is a 
very coarse modern erection, built in 1704. On the 
south side of the nave are some late square-headed 
windows of two and three lights. The south door is set 
deep, and trefoiled at top. The windows south of the 
chancel are late and debased, with square heads, but 
set deep in the wall, and with mouldings. The east 
window is a wretched modern one. There is no chan- 
cel arch, and the chancel is partly wainscoted in a 
modern fashion. There is a large, deep west gallery 
and several pews. The font is in the chancel, and is 
curious ; the bowl circular, having round the rim a kind 


1 This church was admirably restored and beautified in 1874, 
under the guidance of Mr. G. E, Street, A,R.A. 
182 
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of antique foliage. The lower part has a modern look. 
Some windows are vile modern ones. 





Selattyn Church. From Cathrall’s History of Oswestry. 





THE UNITED DEANERY OF PENLLYN AND 
EDEIRNION. 


BETTWS GWERFYL GOCH (ST. MARY).’ 
20 Nov. 1849. 
A small church with little that is remarkable. It 
comprises a single space without distinction of chancel, 
a south porch, and a small Welsh belfry with a single 
open arch. The porch has an open Welsh timber roof 
with quatrefoils. The roof of the body somewhat 
resembles that at Derwen.? The windows are all 


1 The church was well restored, in 1880, under the care of Mr. 
Douglas of Chester, and reopened.on Tuesday, 27th September. The 
old screen has been reproduced between the chancel and nave, and 
a spirelet erected over the little belfry, and a vestry and organ- 
chamber added at the north-east end. The sum expended was 
£1,100, of which £650 were received from 10,000 persons in re- 
sponse to an appeal for shilling subscriptions. 

2 See p. 169 supra. 
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modern, except that at the east end, which is of three 
lights, and late Third Pointed. There is no west door 
nor window. Over the north door is the date 1695. 
There is a stone benatura within, near the south door ; 
the pulpit against the south wall; the desk at the 
south-east angle. 


CORWEN.!— 
1824 and 1849, 


A very plain cruciform church without aisles, having 
a tower at the west end, and a north porch. The exte- 
rior whitewashed, according to Welsh fashion. The 
tower is low and very rude, without buttresses, but 
having a plain battlement. The openings are mere 
slits, except a modernised belfry-window. The windows 
of the church are not numerous: some modernised, 
some Third Pointed, with depressed arch of three lights 
coarsely trefoiled ; but the east window of the chancel 
is of three lancets, now closed up by an ugly modern 
reredos. The arches opening to the transepts are 
Pointed, but quite plain. The font appears to be early, 
of cylindrical form, with bands round it, and upon a 
square plinth. There is a curious, ancient, sepulchral 
slab under a semicircular arch in the north side of the 
chancel, bearing the effigy, in relief, of a priest,—a half- 
length figure holding a chalice in his hand, with this 
inscription, “Hic jacet Iorwerth Sulien, Vicarius de 
Corvaen. Ora pro eo.” In the transept is a curious 
old chest made of a solid piece of wood. 

In the churchyard is a curious cross,’ the shaft mono- 
lithic, standing on four round, rude stones. 


1 Restored and enlarged by the addition of a north aisle to the 
nave, under the direction of Mr. Ferrey, F.S.A., in 1871. 

2 Arch. Camb., vol. ii, p. 241: ‘¢The upper part in relief, in plain 
spaces deeply sunk, the lower part level with the surface; but the 
robes carried over it quite to the feet, notwithstanding the narrow 
square fillet bearing the legend. The figure is beneath a Pointed 
arch. The date about 1400. The execution of the dress is excel- 
lent.” 

3 Vide Lapidarium Wallie, p. 168, and Plate txxiv. 
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RHUG CHAPEL! IN CORWEN. 


21 Nov. 1849, 


An interesting building, as a specimen of a chapel 
built in 1637. It consists of one space without distinc- 
tion of chancel ; a small belfry over the west end; the 
windows ugly, having mullions, and no tracery ; and 
the entrance at the west end. The roof is a very fair, 
open timber one, of decidedly Gothic work, and very 
much resembling those described at Gwyddelwern and 
Derwen. The brackets stand on shafts, and are en- 
riched with angels with displayed wings. The whole 
roof is covered with colour, and has gilt stars on blue 

round. The cornice has rather a debased character. 
The whole of the walls, as well as the roof, is covered 
with various colours, with some grotesque paintings 
and scrolls bearing texts in Welsh. The altar is formed 
by a chest, and the rails which enclose it open at the 
sides, contrary to usual custom. On the north and 
south of the east end are covered seats, also painted, 
used as pulpit and reading-pew.? There are also some 
plain open benches, but no font. 


GWYDDELWERN (sT. BEUNO). 
20 Nov. 1849, 


This church differs from the last*in having a distinct 
chancel, narrower than the nave, though with no arch 
of division, In other respects there is much resembl- 
ance ; but here the nave is wider. The bell-gable is 
very similar, having two flattened trefoil openings for 
bells. There is also a plain south porch. The Welsh 


timber roof is very much the same as at Derwen. The 


1 This church was renovated in 1855, and a screen inserted. The 
churchyard-cross was also brought down from the gable, and placed 
in its present position. The east window, representing the Nativity, 
the Crucifixion, and the Resurrection of Our Lord, is memorial to 
Colonel Salesbury. 

2 That on the north forms the prayer-desk ; the one on the south 
belongs to the lord of the manor. 

3 Terwen, visited the same day (p. 169). 
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windows of the nave are of three lights, Third Pointed, 
each light having simply a trefoiled head. The east 
window is a large Third-Pointed one, much resembling 
that at Derwen, of five lights, with a transom late and 
coarse, but containing several fragments of stained 
glass. On the north and south of the chancel are plain 
two-light windows without foliation, perhaps early 
Middle Pointed. On the south of the chancel is a 
priest’s door. The chancel has tie-beams, and its walls 
lean considerably outwards. The lower part of the rood- 
screen may be among the pews at the entrance of the 
chancel. It is divided by small buttresses into paneled 
compartments, and has tracery, with wavy circles in 
some of the spandrels. There is a ceiling over the east 
end of the chancel. In the western gallery appears 
some of the paneling of the roodloft, divided by but- 
tresses with crocketed pinnacles. There are some open 
benches and some Jacobean wood-carving among the 
pews. The walls are covered with coffin-plates, a Welsh 
fashion. The font has a plain octagonal bowl on a 
stem of like form." 


LLANDRILLO IN EDEIRNION (ST. TRILLO).” 
22 June 1865. 


This church was for the most part rebuilt in 1776, 
but some portions of the old.wall may possibly remain. 
It consists of a long undivided body with western tower 


1 The church was re-opened on Sept. 7th, 18—, after a restoration 
which included the rebuilding of the chancel and the erection of a 
handsome tower and spire, the lower portion of which forms a south 
porch. The architect was Mr. H. Kennedy of Bangor; the outlay 
about £2,600, chiefly collected by the Hon. C. H. Wynn of Rhig.. 

? Rebuilt in 1876. Nave, with west tower, and north porch, 
divided by screen from the chancel, which has a small organ-chamber 
and vestry. The tower, which is square at the base, is octagonal, 
and parapeted at mid-height, and surmounted by a spire. The east 
window, of three lights, has memorial glass to the Lloyds of Hen- 
dwr and Tyfos; and there is a reredos of Caen stone with a white 
marble cross, and medallions, on either side, of Abraham’s sacrifice 
and Our Lord’s baptism. 
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and south porch, now a vestry. ‘The windows are all 
poor modern ones, save the eastern, which is of ordi- 
nary Perpendicular character, of three lights, and seems 
to have been recently put in. The roof is an open one, 
and seems to be new. Between the nave and chancel 
is the lower part of a good screen, which has curious 
paneling, and is pierced with small round holes, under 
intersecting arches. The screen itself is destroyed ; but 
the gallery or loft is now at the west end, enriched with 
late Perpendicular paneling and pierced tracery, and a 
cornice of animals in chase amidst foliage. There are 
some ancient open seats, some having paneling and 
armorial shields. The church is internally neat and 
well cared for. The tower is plain and rude, without 
buttresses, having a coarse battlement, and belfry win- 
dows of two obtuse-headed arches ; doubtful whether 


ancient. 
(To be continued.) 





MERIONETHSHIRE SIX HUNDRED YEARS 
AGO. 


(Read at the Bala Meeting.) 


It was exactly six hundred years ago, when, by virtue 
of the Statutes of Rhuddlan, passed a.p. 1284, this 
county of Merioneth was formed ; and it can hardly fail 
to be of interest, as well as instruction, for us on an 
occasion like the present, to try and recall the distant 
past, and compare its story with the features of the 
present day, The materials for such an inquiry consist 
chiefly in an “ Extent of Merionethshire” drawn up in 
the time of Edward I, 2.e., soon after the formation of 
the county, and printed in the Archeologia Cambrensis, 
1867, pp. 183-193; in the Taxatio Ecclesiastica, c. A.D. 
1291, commonly known as the Taxation of Pope Nicho- 
las; and the records, ecclesiastical and civil, brought 
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together from many quarters in the pages of our Journal, 
and more especially those relating to the charters of 
the religious houses, such as Cymmer, Basingwerk, 
Strata Marcella, and the daughter foundation at Valle 
Crucis. 

The name of “ Meirionydd” appears to have been 
given originally to the high table-land on the sea-coast 
between Barmouth and Towypn, still known as “ Gwas- 
tad. Meirionydd”; and subsequently to have been ap- 
_plied to the district extending from the Traeth Mawr 
to the Dyvi, and embracing the commotes of Talybont, 
Estimaner, and Ardudwy. Such was its extent in the 
latter part of the twelfth century, when Giraldus Cam- 
brensis accompanied Archbishop Baldwin in his tour, 
and described “this territory of Conan, and particularly 
Merionyth, as the rudest and roughest district in all 
Wales. The ridges of its mountains are very high and 
narrow, terminating in sharp peaks, and so irregularly 
jumbled together that if the shepherds conversing or 
disputing with each other from their summits should 
agree to meet, they could scarcely effect their purpose 
in the course of the whole day. The lances of this 
country are very long; for as South Wales excels in 
the use of the bow, so North Wales is distinguished for 
its skill in the lance, insomuch that an iron coat of mail 
will not resist the stroke of a lance thrown at a small 
distance.” (Itinerary Through Wales, p. 438. Bohn.) 

The chief place in this district was Talybont, on the 
banks of the Dysynny, near Towyn: a royal residence 
of which we shall hear some evidence in the “ Extent”, 
and probably the place where, rather than at Towyn 
itself, the Archbishop passed the first night, the second 
being spent at ‘‘Llanfair, in the province of Ardudwy.” 
It was from Talybont that Llewelyn ab Gruffydd, the 
last native Prince of Wales, dated in 1275 his letter of 
complaint to the Archbishops of Canterbury and York 
assembled in council at London. Of the Palace there 
are now no other remains than some earthworks that 
marked its site. It was most likely built of wood, and 
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fell into decay not long after the Castle of Bere was 
erected, which became thenceforth the fortress of the 
commote. 

The commote of Penllyn does not appear to have 
formed, at this period, a portion of Merioneth, for 
although a part of it was liable to the service called 
“Meryon”, it was, on the other hand, treated as a lord- 
ship of Powys, and as lying within that division of 
Wales; and many ecclesiastical facts connect it with 
Powys rather than Gwynedd. The “Statutes of Rhudd- 
lan”, however, settled any uncertainty there may have 
been felt in the case by including under the charge of 
the “ Vice Comes de Meyronneth” not only the original 
cantred of “Meironneth”, including the commotes of 
Talybont and Estimaner, but also the commotes of 
Ardudo and Penthlin, and the commote of “Dereynon 
cum metis et bundis suis” (with its boundaries). This 
last was certainly an addition, as up to that date it had 
formed a barony under Powys. It was not until 
27 Henry VIII (4.p. 1535) that “the lordship, town, 
and parish of Mouthway (in whose possession soever it 
be)” was added ; and seven years later (A.D. 1542) a 
further change transferred Abertanat (which, as a por- 
tion of the ancient patrimony of Rhirid Flaidd, had 
formed a part of Penllyn) to the lordship of Oswestry 
in Shropshire. With these two exceptions, therefore, 
of Mawddwy and Abertanat, the county, as formed by 
the ‘‘ Statute of Rhuddlan”, coincided with its present 
boundaries. 

The “ Extent” is inscribed, ‘temp. Edward I”, in the 
“List of Records” formerly in the Chapter House of 
Westminster Abbey, and subsequently removed into the 
Public Record Office. ‘‘ Dominus Johannes de Have- 
ring”, one of the commissioners before whom it was 
made, occurs among the signatories of a grant by Richard 
Fitzalan, Earl of Arundel and Lord of Oswestry and 
Clun, to Bishop. Anian of St. Asaph, “Y Brawd du o 
Nannau” (the Black Friar of Nanney), as he was called, 
in the year 1278; and in the 12th Edward I (¢.e., 1284), 
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the year of the Statute, he was appointed Justiciary of 
Wales in place of Otto de Grandisono ; and the same 
year Ricardus de Abingdon, the other Commissioner, 
was appointed Chamberlain of Caernarvon. (Rotuli 
Walla, Ayloffe, p.90.) We may, therefore, assign the 
“Extent” to that year, viz. 1284. A Schedule in- 
serted in brackets, under the heading of ‘‘ Penmayn”, of 
later date than the rest of the “Extent”, relates to the 
Ist year of Edward II, and mentions Ieuan ap Howel 
as High Sheriff. This Ieuan ap Howel was of Eivion- 
ydd in Arfon, and was in office the last year of Ed- 
ward I as well as the first year of Edward II; and this 
agrees with the statement that Penant Lliw was then 
in the hands of Madoc ap Iorwerth for the term of his 
life; for this Madoc was the grandfather of “Joannes 
ap Gruffydd”, whose effigy still exists in the church 
of Llanuwchllyn, and whose death occurred in the year 
1370. 

The “ Extent” throws much light upon the local his- 
tory of the county, and upon the customs and tenures 
of the time. The consequences of the last great struggle 
for independence on the part of the Welsh are fre- 


quently implied in such statements as “‘terra......est In 
manu Regis post gwerram” (p. 185) ; “terra vasta...... 
pastura......valeret instaurata”; “si fuit staurata” (p. 


191); “catalla Ade ap David qui mortuus fuit contra 
Regem” (p.185); “ Lewelinus filius Ade interfectus con- 
tra Regem...... terram tenuit et est in manu Regis” 
(p.190); “mortui sunt” (the men of Peamayn), “et 
terre sunt vaste” (p. 188). 

Among the products, however, of the still fertile land 
were corn (frumentum) and oats; cows and swine were 
largely bred, and honey formed a considerable item of 
revenue. The measures of capacity in use for corn were 
the crannoc, the bushel, and what I suppose we must 
translate the dish (dissa farine) ; and if we may judge 
from the price, it took fifteen dishes of meal, at 2d., to 
make the lost measure of a crannoc of corn at 2s. 6d. ; 
the crannoc of oatmeal being valued at rather less, viz., 
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2s. Butter was measured by the vessel (vas -butiri, 
mensura butirt), and its value 4s. 2d. Land was mea- 
sured by the carucate (z.e., as much land as could be 
ploughed by a single plough, but with any number of 
oxen, in a year) ; and the bovate, as much as a single 
ox or a pair of oxen could plough in the same period. 

The customs and services rendered by the tenants 
were of many kinds, such as “ Meryon”, probably a chief 
rent to the lord of Meirionydd, paid by the wlan: of 
Penanlliw ; carriage of honey and victuals (cariagium 
mellis et victualiwum) by the tenants of Pryssor,—no 
slight consideration in so inaccessible a fastness. The 
tenants of Talybont were bound to supply a litter (itera) 
for the Prince on his coming among them; whilst in 
almost all parts, harvest-work in autumn (operationes in 
auctumno) was required, being all the more imperative 
from the notorious raininess of the district. The free 
tenants of Ardudwy and the villeins of the demesne 
were to attend the King’s army for six weeks sumpti- 
bus suis (at their own costs). The sustentation of the 
houses of the court and of the mills was also laid to 
their charge ; and in the manor of Estimaner a rabbit- 
warren (haracium) had to be kept in order. Spervarit 
(probably sparrow-hawks) were much in request for 
falconry, and during the month of May there were 
grooms (garciones) sent down to search for their nests. 
We also read of hunters of fimbreorum, 1.e., foumarts 
or polecats, sought for their fur ; and the interests of 
the chase were further provided for by a magister vena- 
tor, or chief huntsman. The names given throughout 
are most valuable, as fixing the localities described, and 
as helping to identify some of the persons with the 
families of that day. 

If we turn from these more general features to the 
particular notices of the commotes, we shall find points 
of special interest in connection with each of them. 

1. Talybont' at once bespeaks its importance not only 


1 This commote corresponds to the parishes of Llanegryn, Llan- 
gelynin, Dolgelley, Llanfachreth, and Llanelltyd. 
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by the litter they were required to provide for the 
Prince coming among them, and the carriage of the 
Prince’s victuals, but also by the mention: of the heralds 
of the court (de preconibus), of whom 3s. 4d. were annu- 
ally exacted. Three wllani of the manor were bound | 
to give two days’ work each in every week (qualibet 
septimana sex opere), and this was valued at 26s. for 
the year, which gives one penny for the day’s wage. 
Nine foreign villani were each to plough, harrow, and 
mow a bovate of land (herciabit, sarclabit, et metet). 
The lands mentioned by name (but whether of the 
person or the place does not sufficiently appear) are 
those of Galegrt, Maysnebat, David ap Kevenard (qu. 
Cynfarch ?), Orws (qu. Oerddrws, between Dolgelley 
and Dinas Mawddwy 2), Turkill, Gwaytlinawe, Gwadd- 
ereth, Gariloc, Tonnoc. After this latter is recorded a 
payment due to the Castle of Bere’ (et hoc pertinet ad 
castrum), and later on a carucate of land about the 
Castle of Bere, and a meadow of the same. The tene- 
ments noticed include Llanvendyget, Tonfanedd, Ke- 
vengoth, and Alvagi, all of which lie between Llan- 
egryn and the sea. 

The entry, “de hominibus hospitalis de villa de Wona, 
de redditu assiso viijs. ivd.”, opens up a new inquiry. 

What hospital was this, and where situated? A 
careful search through the Ordnance Map reveals a 
“Dol Yspytty”, or Hospital Meadow, on the summit of 
the wild pass between Dolgelley and Dinas Mawddwy, 
and near it ‘‘ Plas Gwanas’ and ‘‘ Gwanas” Fawr, which 
is evidently the same word with the “ Wona” of the 
hospital ; or, as it is in another place written, “ Hospi- 
talis de Wemias” (p.191). An entry in the Rotuli Wal- 
he (p. 94), “ Literee de acquietantia pro priore et fratri- 
bus hospitalis Sancti Johannis Jerusalem pro terris in 
Wanas in Merioneth” (13 Edw. I), confirms the locality, 
and shows its Order ; and so it explains why the unfor- 

1 For an account of this Castle, see papers in this Journal, in the 


volumes for 1849, p. 211, and 1861, pp. 105 et seg., by the late Mr. 
W. W. E. Wynn. 
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tunate outlaws whom Meredyth ap Ivan, the founder of 
the house of Gwydir, hunted so ruthlessly out of Nant 
Conwy, took refuge among their brethren of Gwanas, 
whence they became subsequently branded as “ Gwylli- 
aid Cochion Mawddwy.” 

Roger L’Estrange became possessed of considerable 
lands in this commote by virtue of the Conquest, for 
many tenants held under him; and among them Ey- 
noun ap Howel, Gwyon ap Ieuan, and Morur’ (Morfran) 
ap Gorgenu. The chattels of Adda ap David,’ who fell 
in war against the King, came into his hands; and he 
is said, moreover, to have seized some chattels of the 
Prince (Llewelyn) from the Abbey of Cymmer and the 
grange of Aberthyon (Abereiddew). 

In Nanton (qu. Nant yr Oen ?) and Keventeylon were 
extensive pastures, for which four and twenty tenants 
paid annually a moiety of the profits of their cows. The 
mills of Llanegryn, Nantken (Nant Cain), and Llan- 
wacryth (Llanfachreth), paid rents in money or in kind ; 
whilst the pools of Talybont and Maylenat were valued 
respectively at 6s. 8d. and 1s. 4d. The sum total of 
the extent of this commote was estimated at £77: 2 : 74. 

2. The commote of Estimaner.? The same kind of 
services and rents occur here as in Talybont. Work at 
special times here for three willani for three days, and 
similar customs and payments in kind. The Castle of 
Bere was entitled to feed swine (pannagio porcorum) 
in the vill of Penal, and claimed 8s. per ann. in pence 
for the Prince’s offerings (pro oblatis principis) ; and 
as every house in the commote paid a penny towards 
the sustentation of the rabbit-warren (haraciwm), the 
total of 8s. shows the number of houses at this time to 
have been ninety-six. , : 

The names of several tenants are given, and the fol- 


1 This Adda ap David was probably of Dolgoch, whose son’s effigy, 
Griffith ap Adda, may be seen in Towyn Church. See Arch. Camb., 
1875, p. 211. 

2 Comprised the parishes of Towyn, Penal, Lianfihangel y Pen- 
nant, and Talyllyn. 
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lowing place-names occur within it, e.g., Resnauk or 
Rosmauk (Rhosfarch), Kevenstressalet (Cefn Stryd- 
galed), Cachelon, Treneryth and Trenery, Pepochlyn, 
Towyn, Penal, and Renarva. The mills of Penale, 
Cachelon, Treneryth, and one held by David Voyl. A 
certain fishery in Penale, and another called “Tabyth- 
llyn” (Talyllyn), about which there was a dispute whe- 
ther the King had a right to fish there or not. 

The sum total for the commote amounted to £58 :2:2. 

3. The commote of Penthlyn’ (Penllyn) is more clearly 
defined by the enumeration of its manors, and has 
many points of special interest : 

(a.) “Bala, Artenelyn, et Land Veylo” (1.e., Bala, Stre- 
velyn, and Llan Veuno (i.e., Llanycil), was an escheat 
to the King through the death of (Ithel or) Rhirid ap 
Eynoun Goch (ap) Wrenoc. Half the carucates charged 
with procurations in this manor were now waste; and 
mention is made of the lands of Eynon ap Yer, the late 
(que fuit) Howel ap Elise,’ and the son of Philip ap 
Kynwric. The land of Baglas* was farmed out for 
2s. 6d. 

(b.) Penanthlu.* The land of Pennanlliw was for the 
most part waste; and a later paragraph adds that it 
was granted, for the term of his life, to Madoc ap Ior- 
werth, the grandfather of the chieftain whose effigy is 
to be seen in Llanuwehllyn Church. These were some 
of the lands, “unius Cantredi in Penllyn and Ardude- 
way”, which he petitioned the Prince of Wales, 33 Ed- 
ward I (1305) to be allowed quietly to enjoy.® 

Of the forty villani of the commote only ten were 
surviving, and their services included, besides three and 
a half crannocs of flour, work in autumn, the carriage 


1 Comprised the five parishes of Llanuwchllyn, Llanycil, Llan- 
gower, Llanfor, and Llandderfel. 

? Grandson of Madoc ap Meredydd, and half-nephew of Owen 
Brogyntyn. 

5 Perhaps Maesglas ; that is, the lands held by the monks of 
Basingwerk in this commote. 

* A township of Llanuwchllyn. In it stood Castell Carndochan. 

5 Hist. of Powys Fadog, iv, 117. 
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of victuals, procurations for men and horses (payable at 
the four seasons), two tenements called ‘‘Vianell” (qu. 
Gavell ?), a certain service called “ Meryon”, the sup- 
port of one man and one groom (garcio) for a year, and 
the maintenance of two grooms (garciones) for fifteen 
days in May, whilst hunting for sparrow-hawks (sper- 
varit). 

(c.) Penmayn.' The men of Penmayn paid a shilling 
a year in order to be relieved of the obligation of grind- 
ing their corn at the King’s mill. This was probably 
the mill on the Meloch, which divided the manor into 
the two parts of Uwch-Meloch and Is Meloch, and a 
little higher up the stream than the present mill. Car- 
riage of victuals, procuration (venatorwm fimbreorum) of 
foumart-hunters, maintenance of a groom and searchers 
for the nests of sparrow-hawks (spervari), autumn 
labour,—these, as elsewhere, formed a portion of the 
rental. But many of the inhabitants had died, and 
the land lay waste. A later paragraph (in cedula) tells 
us that “Prince Llewelyn and his brother, David ap 
Gruffydd, had divided this vill between them”, and 
hence, probably, the Uwch and Is Meloch above referred 
to. A sum of five shillings for the sustentation of the 
houses of Bala was charged upon the whole commote. 
A most interesting entry commemorates the fact that 
there was at Mochradr (now Bochraiadr’) a monastic 
cell, which has been elsewhere proved to have belonged 
to Strata Marcella, and that its two obligations were : 

1. To make “ provision for the Prince for one night” 
in each year, the cost of which was reckoned at no less 
than £6 : a requirement which shows one of the great 
uses of these outlying establishments in districts of 
wild mountains and dangerous roads. ) 

2. To supply annually ‘two colts of their superior 
breed” (duo pullani de meliori equitio suo), referring, 


1 There is a township of this name in Llanfor parish. Tomen y 
Castell, on the Meloch, was, no doubt, its chief place. 

2 On the right bank of the stream Nantyllyn, which flows out of 
Llyn Arenig into the Tryweryn river. 
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no doubt, to that famous breed which Robert de 
Belesme, the fierce Earl of Shrewsbury, the third of 
Norman race, had introduced about the year 1100 into 
Powys. Giraldus Cambrensis adds that “they were 
derived from some fine Spanish horses, and were re- 
markable for their majestic proportion and astonishing 
fleetness.”" The price of one of these colts was 20s., 
whilst the price of a cow was only 2s. 

(d.) In Crogen? was one carucate of land and one. 
meadow, paying respectively 20s. and 5s., whilst five 
villani paid annually 10s., and each of them two and a 
half crannocs of flour. 

(e.) The mill of Penaran’ is also mentioned, and there 
were three pastures in Isbelon (Ismeloch) capable of 
supporting two hundred cows. 

The sum total for this commote, including the fees 
and perquisites of the court, amounted to £58: 9: 9. 

3. The commote of Ardudwy‘ was of great extent, 
stretching from the sea-coast to the boundary-line of 
Llanuwehllyn, and from Barmouth to the Traeth By- 
chan. In it were the two manors of Stinguerne and 
Pryssor. 

(a.) Stinguerne.® Among the details of this manor 
it may be interesting to note that the wllani paid 4d. 
per ann. towards rearing falcons (ad pascendum nisos), 
and that the rental of the pasture in Nancoyl,’ held by 
Madoc ap Robert, was 5s. The sum assessed upon the 
free tenants of the whole commote was £4, besides 
which they had to pay £28 for procuration. The 
Castle of Harlech received from them 20s. per ann., 
and the free tenants and the villeins of the demesne 
lands were bound to attend the King’s army for six 


1 Bohn’s edition, p. 444. 

2 A township of Llandderfel, on the right bank of the Dee. 

3 A township of Llanuwchllyn. 

* Comprised the parishes of Trawsfynydd, Festiniog, Maentwrog, 
Llandeewyn, Llanfihangel y Traethau, Llanfair, Llanbedr, Llanen- 
ddwyn, Llanddwywe, and Llanaber. 

5 On the coast, about half way between Harlech and Barmouth. 

® Nant Col, one of the cwms in the valley of the Artro. 

5TH SER,, VOL, I. 19 
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weeks at their own charges. To the sustentation of 
houses they paid 20s., and they had to maintain two of 
the King’s valets (vallettorum) and one of his grooms 
(garcio). The chief huntsman cost them 15s., and for 
the maintenance of two satellites et venatores fimbreo- 
rum (foumart-hunters and keepers), for fifteen days, 
they paid 15s. 

There were fourscore gavelles or holdings in the 
manor, and each gavell paid 4d. 

(b.) Pressor.. Swine were largely reared on this 
manor, and whosoever had any was to give one. Twenty- 
four was the full number, and each was valued at 16d. 
Five cows and calves every year, but not more than 
twenty-four of each within the five years. The price 
of a cow and calf was 10s. They had also to keep two 
horses and two grooms for one half the year, and two 
grooms for the other half. The carriage of honey and 
victuals was reckoned at 20s.; and autumn labour at 
half a mark, or 6s. 8d. per ann. A payment of 5s, goes 
by the name of “ Ramyon”; but it is probably the same 
with that called “‘ Meryon”, in Penantlliw. 

Llewelyn ap Adda had fallen in war against the 
King, and his land was in the King’s hands. The vills 
of Menery (Bennar), Llanneyr (Llanfair), and Llandowey 
(Llanddwywe), paid 9s. There were two mills, one in 
Stinguerne, and another in Pryssor, and several pas- 
tures : “ Bryncogh”,? then waste, but capable of support- 
ing forty cows ; ‘‘Pryssor” likewise, six score; ‘“ Eboyd- 
yok”,® similarly sixty. In the same way the green 
island called ‘“ Glaccuns” (Glasynys) would, if restored, 
keep twenty-four cows, and be worth 60s.; but it was 
now waste, and only worth 5s. with a meadow. 

The total for the commote was £72: 0: 3. 

The sum total for all the commotes, £265 : 14 : 10. 


1 Cwm Pryssor is the upper portion of the valley that bears the 
same name, and extends some five miles east of Trawsfynydd. In 
it stand the ruins of Castell Pryssor. 

2 Ffridd y Bryn Coch lies between Drws Ardudwy and the Eden. 
8 Yfeidiog, a district in the mountains, south-east of Trawsfynydd. 
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On the back of the Roll were several incomplete and 
later entries, especially of the exemptions from the pre- 
vious claims, ¢.g.,— 

Talebont. The men of the Hospital of Wemias 
(Gwanas). The assessment of 8s. 4d. for ever. 

Penthlyn. The land held by Madoc ap Iorwerth in 
Pennanlliw for life. 

The monks of “ Moghrade”. The procuration due to 
the Prince, and the two colts, for ever. 

The carucate in “ Estinguern”, released to the bur- 
gesses of Hardele (Harlech). 

There were also other deductions, in respect of court- 
pleas and perquisites, which brought down the total 
from £265 : 14:10 to £243:19: 10. 

4. The Lordship of Edeirnion, now added to the 
county, had previously formed part of Powys Fadog. 
In Domesday, a.v. 1086, it is included with Cynllaeth 
as “Chenlei et Dernion”, part of the territory held 
by Rainald, the Sheriff of Shropshire. A century later 
the Lordship of Edeirnion was granted by his father 
to Owain Brogyntyn, the illegitimate but powerful son 
of Madog ab Meredydd ab Bleddyn, Prince of Powys, 
by a daughter of the Maer Du, or Black Mayor, of 
Rhug. Owen had three sons: (1), Gruffydd, Baron of 
Hendwr, Branas, and Gwnodl; (2), Bleddyn, Lord of 
._Dinmael; and (3), Iorwerth, Baron of Cymmer and 
Llangar. These lordships were vested in their respective 
grandchildren when the whole were transferred to the 
new county of Merioneth. oo 

eS ¢ 
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OSWESTRY, ANCIENT. AND MODERN, AND 
ITS LOCAL FAMILIES. 


(Continued from p. 224.) 


Henry Earl of Surrey, father of the fourth Duke, was 
4 friend of Sir Thomas Wyatt, and we have ‘a record 
in the Council Office Register of some youthful follies 
of these young men in 1543. . 
“At St. James’, Ist day of April, being then present, 
The Lord Chancellor of England, The Lord Russell, 
L. P. Seale, The Erle of Hertford, Chamb., the Bishop 
of Winchester, the Bishop of Wors., The Lord Riche, 
Sir Thomas Gage, Controller, Sir Anthony Browne, 
Mast. of Horse, Sir Anth. Wingfield, Sir Thomas Wrio- 
ttesley, secret. Th’erle of Surrey being sent for 
tappear before the Counsell was charged by the said 
present, as well off eating of flesshe as of a lewd and 
unsemely course of walking in the night abought the 
stretes, and breaking with stone bows certeyn wyn- 
dowes. And touching the eating of fleshe he alleged 
a licence, albeyt he had not so used before as apper- 
teyned. And touching the stonebowes he could not 
denye but he hadde very evy! done therein, submitting 
himself therefore to such punishment as shall to this be 
thought good, whereupon he was committed to the 
Fleet. The same day was also called Thomas Wiat, 
and young Pickeringe, being also charged with the seyd 
offences”; etc. Of Thomas, third Duke of Norfolk, 
. the father of Henry Earl of Surrey, we are told that 
in 1531 he was 58 years of age, of low stature, with a 
spare frame, and dark hair. He is of most noble 
English blood, son-in-law of the Duke of Buckingham, 
a person of great note. Since the Cardinal’s death all 
offices devolve upon him. When Philip Howard, the 
23rd Earl of Arundel, was attainted and his estates 
forfeited, the Lordship of Oswestry passed into the 
hands of the Crown, and was conferred by James I 
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upon Thomas Howard, Earl of Suffolk, the son of 
Thomas, Duke of Norfolk, by his second wife, Margaret, 
daughter and heir of Thomas Lord Audley of Walden. 
It will be observed that in this way Oswestry went 
out of the possession of the Fitz-Alan blood, and served 
only to swell the wealth of the magnificent builder of 
Audley End, near Walden, an estate which Lord Suf- 
folk possessed as heir of his mother. It was during 
the tenure of this Earl that an attempt was made by 
the merchants of Shrewsbury to remove the market of 
Welsh cloths from Oswestry to their own town. 

The Company of Drapers in Shrewsbury, which was 
the chief guild, found it not only inconvenient, but even 
hazardous, to repair upon Monday mornings to the mar- 
ket at Oswestry for Welsh wares. In 1583 it was ordered 
that no draper set out for Oswestry market on Monday 
before six o'clock, on forfeiture of 6s. 8d., and that they 
should wear their weapons, and go in company. Nor 
‘were they to cross the Welsh bridge before the bell 
tolled nine. By this arrangement the merchants were 
enabled to travel in greater safety; and it may also 
have formed some check upon those who might be 
tempted to get early to market, and forestall others. 
One of the family of Jones of Shrewsbury (a younger 
branch of that of Chilton) left a sum of money to pro- 
vide for morning prayers being said before the mer- 
chants started from Shrewsbury, evincing thereby a 
sense of manly piety and trust in the Divine protection. 

Thomas Howard, Earl of Suffolk, did not long retain 
the lordship of Oswestry, but alienated it, in the 
twenty-fourth year of the reign of James I, to Dame 
Elizabeth Craven, Sir William Whitmore, George Whit- 
more, and their heirs. : 

The family of Whitmore is a very old one in Shrop- 
shire, taking its rise from the parish of Claverley, and 
becoming wealthy through their connection with. the 
wool trade. Richard Whitmore, of Aston in Claverley 
parish, gentleman, had two sons, William of London, 
and Thomas, who married -a daughter of Bowdler, by 
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whom he was father of John, ancestor of the Whit- 
mores of Ludstone in the parish of Claverley. 

William Whitmore, of London, died 8th August 1593, 
leaving issue by his wife, Anne, daughter of William 
Bond, Alderman of London, who died 9th Oct. 1618 : 
1, William Whitmore, ancestor of the Whitmores, late 
of Apley, co. Salop ; 2, George Whitmore, Lord Mayor 
of London in 1631; Elizabeth Whitmore, wife of Sir 
William Craven, Lord Mayor of London in 1611, buried 
at St. Andrew’s, London, 11th Aug. 1618 ; and others. 

Elizabeth was the fourth daughter of William Whit- 
more, and had issue by Sir William Craven, her hus- 
band, three sons and two daughters: Mary, married to 
Thomas Lord Coventry ; and Elizabeth, to Percy Her- 
bert. This brings us to the family from whom the pre- 
sent lord of Oswestry descends. 

The house of Herbert, like that of Howard, is of 
somewhat dubious origin. We have three accounts of 
its prime ancestor. No. 1 gives the race as springing 
from. Herbert, a natural son of Henry I of England. 
No.2 gives Henry Fitz Herbert, Chamberlain to Henry I, 
as prime ancestor, wherein Brooke the Herald agrees. 
The third account, however, is that the said Henry 
Fitz Herbert, the Chamberlain, was the son of Herbert, 
the sun of Godwin, son of Elfryd ; and that the said 
Herbert married the daughter of the well known God- 
win Earl of Kent, thus giving a Saxon origin to the 
house, wherein the Golden Grove Book agrees. 

Another feature of the house is the numerous families 
bearing different names, which descend from it. Thus, 
besides the several branches of Herbert, we have the 
following :—Adams, descended from Sir Thomas ab 
Adam, who bore quarterly, argent and gules, on a cross 
sable, five mullets or; Jones of Brodey and Ludlow ; 
Jones of Llanarth and Clytha; Vaughan of Courtfield, 

_ete.; and we might include Williams of Llangibby 
Castle, who are stated to have taken that name from 
marrying the heiress of the family, but are in their 
male descents Adams. This is, of course, a common 
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thing in Welsh families ; but curiously enough the first 
Welsh alliance is in the ninth descent, when Adam 
Fitz Herbert marries Christian, heir of Gwarin Ddu. 
For our present purpose it will be sufficient to begin 
with Sir William. (See pp. 288, 289.) 

It will be observed from the above pedigree that the 
present Earl of Powis represents very fully the Herbert 
family, uniting four strains of that blood, which is more 
than can be said for many who take the names of 
families without inheriting one spot of their blood. The 
lordship of Oswestry had passed from the family of 
Craven to that of Herbert by will. 

Upon the attainder and forfeiture of Philip Earl of 
Axundel many of the Fitzalan estates were purchased 
by William Albany, merchant-tailor of London ; among 
others the manor of Whittington. His son, Francis 
Albany of Fernehill and Whittington, was Sheriff of 
Shropshire in 1595, and had a son Francis, whose 
daughter and coheir, Sarah Albany, carried the Whit- 
tington estate into the family of Lloyd of Aston by her 
marriage with Thomas, son of Andrew Lloyd, a colonel 
in the army of the Parliament. 

Andrew Lloyd of Aston, the Parliamentarian colonel, 
was descended from Einion Efell, lord of Cynllaith, and 
married Margaret, daughter of Thomas Powell of the 
Park. 

He was succeeded by his son Thomas, previously 
mentioned, who married Sarah, daughter and coheir of 
Francis Albany of Whittington, by which means he ac- 
quired that castle and lordship, which still continue in 
the family. They had issue, with others, Robert, the 
heir, and Elizabeth, wife of Foulk Lloyd of Foxhall. 
Robert succeeded, but his issue died out. 

The Lloyds of Foxhall were a Lancashire family, and 
their real name was Rosindale, but upon settling in 
Wales they adopted the Welsh surname Lloyd. From 
a younger branch of this stock was descended the anti- 
quary Humphrey Lloyd, whose intellectual achieve- 
ments cast a lustre. upon the name he bore. 
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Foulk Lloyd and Elizabeth his wife had issue, three 


sons,—John, Thomas, and Rosindale. The two former 
each succeeded in turn to the Aston estate; but dying 
without issue, it passed to their nephew, the Rev. Wil- 
liam Lloyd, son of Rosindale Lloyd by Jane, daughter 
of Robert Davies of Llanerch. The Rev. William Lloyd 
married Elizabeth, daughter of William Sneyd of Bish- 
ton in Staffordshire, by whom he was ah jamal of the 
future Lloyds of Aston. 

We have seen that the lordship of Oswestry passed 
at an early period from its ancient owners to the Eng- 
lish house of Fitzalan ; a similar fate attended the seat 
of Owain Brogyntyn in this neighbourhood. But before 
speaking of him an interest attaches to Gruffudd Maelor 
and his descendants, which makes it convenient that a 
sketch of that descent should be given. 
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Gruffudd Maelor bore paly of eight, argent and gules ; over all a lion 
rampant sable, armed and langued of the second 
=Angharad, daughter of Owain Gwynedd, Prince of North Wales 


Madoc, founder of Valle Crucis Abbey, 1200 
=Gwladys, descended from Iestyn ab Gwrgan, Prince of Glimongun 
| 





Gruffudd, lord of Dinas Bran Meredydd 
=Emma, d. of James Lord Audley 
| 





| | 
Malice Llewelyn Gruffudd, lord of Yale and a lord of Cynlleith 


~—~—_~ Glyndwfrdwy and Bangor, a priest, 
Murdered by Earl =Margaret, eldest d. of 8, p. 
Warren and Roger Gruffudd ab Cadwgan 
Mortimer of Chirk ab Meilyr Eyton of Borasham 


Madoc Gru rupl. i.e., the Cripple 
=Margaret, d. of Rhys Mechyl ab Rhys Grug ab yr Arglwydd Rhys 


| 
Madoc Vychan, lord of Glyndwfrdwy and half Cynllaith, ob. 11 Nov. 1306 
=Gwenllian, d. of Ithel Vychan ab Ithel Llwyd of —- 


| 
Gruffudd of Rhyddallt 
=Elizabeth, daughter of Lord Strange 





| | 
Gruffudd Vychan, lord of Glyndwfrdwy Isabel 


=Elen, d. and coh. of Thomas, lord of Iscoed, =Grono ab Gruffydd ab 
| son of Llewelyn, descended from the Princes Meredydd to Ririd 


of South Wales Viaidd 
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| | | ] | 
OwainGlyndwfrdwy, Tudor Llowrie Morfydd—Sir Richard ...... a dr. 
=Robe 





the celebrated = Robert Croft =Davydd ab 
** Glendower” Puleston of Emral V Ednyfed Gam 
=Margaret, d. of The Crofts of Croft V 
Sir — Hanmer, The Pulestons Castle, co. Hereford 
nt. 
b inabeth/or Alice Gruff 4 
Isabel Elizabeth or Alice Gruffudd 3 other daughters, of whom 
=Adda ab Ior- =SirJ.Scuda- Madoc Jane—Henry Lord Grey of 
werth of Pen- more Maredydd Ruthin, s.p.; Margaret— 
gwern V Thomas _ Sir Richard Monington of 
John Monington, co, Hereford 
Mostyn. 


There seems some difficulty as to the sister of 
the celebrated Owain Glyndwfrdwy, who is said to have- 
married Davydd ab Ednyved Gam. In Harleian MS. 
4181 the aforesaid Dafydd is said to have married 
Gwenllian, d. and coh. of Adda Goch ab Ieuan ab Adda 
ab Awr of Trevor [and daughter of Griffith Vaughan 
of Glyndwfrdwy|. The part between brackets has been 
crossed out, as is frequently the case amongst these 
MSS. Those who, like the writer, have made a diligent 
personal study of them for some years, may furnish 
some explanation of the above. It seems to have arisen 
from the error or carelessness of the copyist. Edward 
ab Davydd of this line married Angharad, daughter of 
Robert Puleston of Emrall, slain, 1 Henry IV, by Lowry, 
daughter of Gruffudd Vychan of Rhuddallt, sister to 
Owain Glyndwr. : 

This Adda Goch of Trevor witnessed a deed of Richard 
Fitzalan, Earl of Arundel, in 1356, and is said to have 
borne the arms of Tudor Trefor in a bordure gobony, 
gules and argent, pellety counterchanged. He left three 
daughters, coheiresses,—Gwenhwyfar, Angharad, and 
Gwenllian. In Harl. MS. 1545 we are told that Sir 
John Croft married Jonnett, daughter and coheiress of 
Owain Glyndower ; and by this match the blood of the 
Welsh hero was conveyed to the families of Croft, 
Blount, Herbert, Darell, Scriven, Vaughan, Clun, Har- 
ley, Gamage, Delaware, Standolph, Hastings, Scuda- 
more, Rudhall, Aston of Ribbesford, Cave, ete. 

It will be noticed that in the Welsh authorities 
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Sir Richard Croft is said to marry Morfydd, daughter 
of Gruffydd Vychan ; and after his death we are told 
that his widow married David ab Ednyved Gam, and 
by him had a daughter Margaret, wife, first, of Robert 
Lloyd ab Gruffudd ab Grono ; and secondly, Howel ab 
Llewelyn of Llwyn On. 

We now return to Owain Brogyntyn, one of the 
natural sons of Prince Madoc ab Maredydd, who is said 
to have had for his seat the estate from which he took’ 
his cognomen, Brogyntyn or Porkington. There is here 
an entrenchment which is pointed out as the site of his 
Ilys. It is of circular form, with a dyke, and foss, and 
two entranzes ; the whole much overgrown at the pre- 
sent day. 

The arms of Owain Brogyntyn are given as argent, 
a lion rampant sable, armed and langued gules; but 
these being the arms of the old Princes of Powys, of 
whom he was only an illegitimate descendant, they 
ought to bear some difference, just as Einion Efell and 
Cynric Efell, who were also natural sons of Prince 
Madoc ab Meredydd, bore modifications of the black 
line of Powys. 

It would be a matter of investigation how far the 
baton or bar sinister, the ordinary mark of illegitimacy 
in England, was used. in Welsh ‘honsbiy, and at what 
time it was introduced. It is worthy of notice that 
even in English heraldry the older natural branches of 
the royal family, as the Dukes of Richmond and Beau- 
fort, do not bear the baton, but have their coats differ- 
enced by a bordure. The natural issue of Charles II 
for the most part bore the bar sinister ; but James Fitz- 
James, the Duke of Berwick, natural son of James II, 
had a very pretty coat, namely, the royal arms as borne 
by his father, in a bordure gobony, gules and azure ; 
the gules charged with the lions of England, and the 
azure with the fleurs-de-lis of France. With the excep- 
tion of the third George, each King of the house of 
Brunswick, it is believed, left natural offspring ; but 
they were in general portioned off, and if allowed the 
use of their paternal arms, they were treated as private 
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individuals, unlike the children of the.Stuarts. It was 
reserved for William IV to break through this rule, 
and when he succeeded tw his brother’s throne he raised 
his natural offspring to the rank of the children of a 
marquis ; hence the Fitzclarences, who bear the royal 
arms debruised by a baton gules. Arms are the sign of 
nobility, and further denote descent ; whence it would 
appear that those who have no right to the paternal 
name have no right to arms, and such is the rule ordi- 
narily followed in this country. It is only in the case 
of natural scions of the royal line that arms are borne 
with the bar sinister by permission of the sovereign, 
though it must be borne in mind that there are many 
who represent legitimate branches of the royal family, 
and who still bear differences, as, for example, the 
descendants of Holland Earl of Kent, who bear England 
in a plain bordure argent. | 

Owain Brogyntyn 

1, Jonet, d. of Howel ab Madoc ab Idnerth ab Cadwgan ab Elystan Glod- 


rhydd 
ig Maredd, d. of Einion ab Seissyllt 





| | 
Griffith, living 1200, lord Bledayn, lord of Din- Iorwerth, lord of half 











of half Edeirnion mael, living 1218 Edeirnion 
=Jonet, d. of Sir William =Margaret, d. of =Eva, d. and h. of 
Say, Knt. Gwynn ab | Madoc, younger 
| Gruffudd | son of Gwenwynwyn, 
| Prince of Powis 
| | | | 
Davydd Hovel Owhin of Maesmor, Gwladys Gruffudd Elisau 
! Dinmael, and Gruffudd =Gwenllian, 
| ad Davydd Rig | ab Madoc | d. of Davydd 
Llew- Madoc | =Gwenllian, d. of | Goch 
elyn =Efa, d. of Madog abIor- Ieuan Vy-_ | Madoc 
| | Llewelyn werth ab Madoc chanof Davydd 
Teuan | ab Gruf- ab Ieuan Lloyd Rhudd- =Agnes, d. of 
V fudd ab lan Madoc Vychan 
Gwenwyn- | V 
wyn Mali Llewelyn Ddu 
Davydd =Davydd = Anne, d. of Ieuan ab Iorwerth 
=Sibilla Corn- ab Gwyn V 
wall Lloyd | 








i | , ee | | | 
Davydd Gwyn Lloyd Gruffudd gave up Howel Annesta 
of Hen- =Lucy,d. hislandstoHenry Llewelyn =Heylin ab Sir 


dwr | of Grono de Lacey Tudor ad Ed- 
ab Gruf- =1, Elen, d. of Roger Ingram nyvet Vychan 
fudd | =2, Margaret, d. of Madoc, 








John | 2nd Baron of Glyndyfrdwy 
b 
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a | b c | 
Davydd Lisddon. Eva 
=Mali, d. of David | | _0b.s. p., 1735 =Gruffudd ab 
ab Howei Howel, etc. Gwladys Llewelyn 
V =Meurig Vaughan 
j l j of Nannau Einion ; 
Angharad Margaret Lucy V =Tangwystl, d. of 
==Ieuanab =MorrisabIeuan =TIeuan ab Gruffudd Rhydderch ab 
Einion Gethin Ieuan Lloyd to 
V Gwaithvoed 
Tibot 
=Teuan Vychan of Abertanad 


Vv 

But the lands of Owain Brogyntyn near Oswestry 
did not long continue in the Welsh line, for we find 
them at an early period in the family of Lacon, which 
flourished there for many generations, until Margaret, 
the daughter and heir of the last John Lacon of Brogyn- 
tyn,conveyed the estate in marriage to Sir Wm. Morris 
of Clenennau, dying Feb. 17,1572. The Lacons were 
probably sub-tenants under the English lords of the soil. 

We must, however, look to a more modern date than 
that of the Lacons for Brogyntyn as it at present 
stands, the finest place in the immediate neighbourhood 
of Oswestry. It is said to have once borne the name 
of Constable’s Hall, and to have presented distinct 
features of the three different periods at which the 
house was built or additions made; but this was obli- 
terated by the heiress of the Ormsbys, who enclosed 
the whole in a Grecian case of the last century. It is 
a handsome building of stone, much resembling Spetch- 
ley in Worcestershire, and other houses of that date, 
with a. pediment in front, whereon the arms of the 
family of Gore appear. The situation is in every way 
delightful, commanding lovely views, and with a beauti- 
fully undulating park. Had it but a river or sheet of 
water it would be perfect. 

The descent of the estate through the several families 
is given below ; but since the first of them, the Maur 
rices, were derived in direct paternal line from the 
sovereigns of all Wales, it may be well to give the con- 
tinuance of the first Royal Tribe from the point at 
which we left it, marking principally those lines con- 
nected with our history. 
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Having regard to the number of female descents 
through which the Brogyntyn estate has passed, and 
the repeated extinction of the male line, we might be 
inclined to say that it was an unfortunate property, 
and the followers of Sir Henry Spelman would, no 
doubt, endeavour to show that in some way or other it 
was connected with Church land. 

There is naturally a certain character about those 
illustrious houses which derive their blood from the 
royal race of the British ; and it is no small honour to 
have the right of bearing upon one’s shield the eaglets 
of Owain Gwynedd, or lioncels of Gruffudd ab Cynan, 
or to be able to trace up one’s genealogy to the royal 
stock. Our princes seem to have done their best to 
give this right or power to as many as possible, in 
which they were emulated by their neighbours the . 
Plantagenets; but the British law, which says that 
after three distaff descents.races lose their royal rights, 
would exclude from any competition for the crown the 
family now seated at Brogyntyn. 


(To be continued. ) 
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Previous to the meeting of the Cambrian Archeologi- 
cal Association at Bala, in August last, notice was 
given to the Local Committee that there was a stone 
at Blaen-y-cwm, near Llandrillo, which had heretofore 
not been seen by any of the members. This intimation 
gave rise to considerable curiosity in the minds of some 
of the members, especially as it was reported to be an 
inscribed stone ; and so, in the ensuing week, Mr. Edw. 
Jones of Newport made it his business to visit Blaen- 
y-cwm, and take a few rubbings; but not much was 
gained, except that the inscription was in six lines, and 
ended in a cross. 

About a week afterwards the writer of this paper 
was induced, by the apparent failure of Mr. Jones, to 
undertake a-journey into Wales for the express pur- 
pose of finding out why the rubbings had failed; and 
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he took with him a competent draughtsman to sketch 
the stone, and secure accurate dimensions. The visit 
cocupied several hours ; but the result accorded neither 
with the time spent and care bestowed, nor with pre- 
vious anticipations. The sun was shining brilliantly, 
and as the stone faces the south, no shadows were cast, 
and the faint and worn characters declined recognition. 
This was on the 2nd of September. The only additional 
information gained being that there was probably a 
date in the last line immediately preceding the final 
cross, and that the style of the characters was in agree- 
ment therewith. Professor Westwood, to whom the 
rubbings and the outline were submitted, was unable 
to make out anything definite. 

A visit to Oxford was next made, and there, in the - 
Ashmolean Museum, a stone was observed on which 
somewhat similar characters were cut. It was thought 
that this would be of some use towards deciphering 
the stone at Blaen-y-cwm ; and so another journey was 
undertaken on the 24th of September, which it was 
hoped would be a decisive one. 

The day turned out wet, and not at all favourable 
for the purpose. First of all the stone was cleansed of 
dirt and lichens by the application of diluted hydro- 
chloric acid, so as to admit of a squeeze being taken, 
the moist paper being pressed into the indentations by 
means of a sponge. The drying of this on the stone 
seemed to be hopeless on so wet a day, and a long time 
having elapsed, it was determined to take the paper 
off the stone, and expose it to the fire in the kitchen of 
the farmhouse, and possibly this abnormal proceeding 
marred the result. A few rubbings were also taken 
which, like the former, were not satisfactory. 

The stone on which the inscription is cut is a granite 
boulder, which had been chosen for the purpose on 
account of its possessing a naturally flat face. This 
space had then been surrounded by an incised line, and 
five other lines drawn horizontally formed a rectangu- 
lar panel with space for about twenty words inscribed 
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between the lines. In the first line, after a space suffi- 
cient for two letters or for a cross, like that at the end, 
are these words, part Welsh and part Latin, acaos rR 
EGLWYS (EST) SEP; of which the L in EGtwys is like a 
Greek » (lambda), and the word Est is denoted by the 
Longobardic contraction. The commencement of each 
line is, however, more weather-worn than the rest, and 
no letters are visible ; in fact, very little indeed can be 
made out in the second, third, and fourth lines, except 
here and there the outline of a doubtful letter. In the 
fifth line the letters seem to resolve themselves into the 
words IN NoMINE, of which the M, 1, and Ny, are by no 
means distinct ; and then under these, in the last line, 
may be seen the date mcccttt, followed by a cross. } 

The panel in which the writing occurs is about 
19 by 12 inches; and the whole front of the stone, 
25 by 184 inches; the depth being about 16 inches. It 
is now built into the angle of the wall of the little gar- 
den in front of the farmhouse, and all that is known of 
its past history is summed up in the fact that many 
years ago it formed part of a horseblock, then standing 
a few yards further east. The house was built on an 
old site by J. Ll. in 1728, at which time probably the 
horseblock was built. 

A sketch of the stone is given, which will convey a 
better idea of it than mere verbal description. 

The neighbourhood of Blaen-y-cwm possesses many 
objects of great antiquarian interest. On the plateau 
of the hill on the south side of the valley are indica- 
tions of a very large camp ; to the south of which, scat- 
tered over the whole face of the hill, are scores of kist- 
vaens, one of which (lately opened) was inspected and 
measured, and found to be 5 ft. long, 28 ins. wide 
across the middle, tapering to 18 ins. at the foot, and 
about 2 ft. deep. The head was towards the north,— 
due north in fact. The sides and ends were made of 
rough pieces of slate, and the covering had been of the 
same, though the covering slabs of the one measured 
were not to be seen. Several had been opened, and were 
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found, we were told, to contain urns, with bones and 
ashes and peat-charcoal. The mode of construction and 
the northing seemed to be the same in every case. The 
body had apparently been placed on the ground, the 
enclosing and covering slabs built around and over it, 
and then the earth had been piled up so as to form a 
small mound of from 8 to 5 ft. in height, and some 12 or 
14 ft. in diameter; the size of the kist, and consequently 
of the mound, being determined by the stature of the 
person interred. No regular disposition was observable 
of these mounds ; they were scattered all over the hill- 
side and top. 

On the east of this cemetery, which occupied many 
acres, was a camp, of which the fosse on the east 
was very well marked. The heavy rain-showers pre- 
vented a plan being taken of it. 

Still further eastward, and on a lower level, were 
the substructions of a church and several other build- 
ings. The church was not large, perhaps 12 yards by 
6; whether of one pace or two could not be seen on 
account of gaps in the foundations ; but the orientation 
was correct. 

In the valley below there were seen some remarkable 
stone circles and enclosures. They bear the name of 
the “ Rhiwl”, or the Lock ; and here tradition says “the 
Baron held his court”. The granite boulders are dis- 
posed in irregular circles, over which wooden houses 
may have been built ; and a larger enclosure may have 
been the cattle-fold. Had there been no tradition, the 
place might easily have been overlooked ; close observ- 
ation, however, corroborates the story. One of the 
circles was used as a cock-pit not many years ago. The 
hill-plateau is known as the “ Fridd-yr-Eglwys”, or the 
church enclosure ; and the road leading up to it is very 
like the Sarn Helen in the hills farther south. 

The whole valley south of Llandrillo in former days 
must have supported a population ten times greater 
than that of the present time, 

C. H. Drinkwater. 
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LLANGOWER HORSE-BIER. 


On the visit of our Association to Bala, many of our 
members saw for the first’ time a horse-bier, or, as it is 
called in Welsh, an Elor-feirch. One only had ever been 
seen by the writer of this notice, viz., that preserved in 
the old and disused church of Llangelynin, on the coast 
between Barmouth and Towyn, also in this county. 
Although now so exceedingly rare, they were in com- 
mon use during the last century in our mountain. 
parishes ; and, indeed; an old man in this’ parish, a 
native of an adjoining parish to Bala, remembers its 
regular use at Llanuwchllyn and Llangower in his 
younger days, in the first quarter of the present cen- 
tury. It rests now, emeritus and fast decaying, under 
the shelter of a fine old yew, in the quiet churchyard 
beside the Lake, the: almost solitary specimen of its 
kind; and it has been thought well to present an illus- 
tration of it from the accurate pen of Mr. W. G. Smith, 
and so secure a permanent memorial of its appearance 
before time and decay shall have quite completed their 
work of effacing it out of sight and out of mind. 

The sketch explains at once its character, and shows 
it to be only an ordinary bier with the handles length- 
ened out into shafts. . Into one of these the front horse 
was backed, and harnessed the ordinary way ; into the 
other the horse was led forward, and harnessed with 
his head, of course, to the other's tail ; but with the 
length of the bier suspended between them. Upon this 
the coffin was made fast, and carried with ease and 
safety along steep and narrow lanes impassable to a 
wheeled vehicle: indeed, it clearly belongs to the period 
of the pack-horse. 

The total length is 18 feet, each of the shafts being 
5 ft. 8 ins. long, and the space between them 2 ft. 3 ins. 
The one at Llangelynin is not quite so long, nor is it so 
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dilapidated ; but it has been less fortunate in meeting 
with a competent draughtsman. Some of the hooks 
and chains remain still attached to the shafts; and in 
the first bar, of which there are six in all, there is a 
slight groove for the coffin-head, in order to render it 
more steady in carrying. Its dimensions are,—total 
length, 17 ft. ; length of the shafts, 5 ft.6 ins.; breadth, 
3 ft. 6 ins. ; and there are six bars across it, on which 
the coffin was placed. 

The difference between the ordinary hand-bier and 
the sedan-chair finds its exact counterpart in that 
between the horse-bier and the horse-litter. In each 
case it is the substitution of horse-power for hand- 
— and the intermediate step to wheels. In an old 

ut forgotten number of Little Folks I remember to 
have seen an illustration of a Persian horse-litter which 
exactly represented the arrangement of the horse-bier ; 
and it may not be amiss to note that it was in the com- 
mote of Talybont, of which Llangelynin parish forms a 
constituent portion, that the tenants of the Prince of 
Gwynedd were bound to supply him with a litter when- 
ever he came among them.’ 

D. R. T. 








STONE HAMMER FROM MOEL FENLLI. 


At the last Meeting of the Cambrian Archzological 
Association, held at Bala, Mr. Lewis Davies, of Berwyn 
Street, exhibited a large collection of old books, and 
other objects more or less old, but mostly belonging to 
the last century. Amongst the articles shown was a 
stone hammer of great beauty, found eighty years ago, 
by a friend or relative of Mr. Davies, on a heap of stones 
at Bwlch Pen Barras, the old, disused road across the 
mountain, a quarter of a mile north of the Cambro- 
British camp on Moel Fenlli, a mile and a quarter 
south of Moel Famma, and less than three miles north- 


1 Supra, p. 276. 
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west of Ruthin. The hammer has been kept by the 
representatives of the finder during the last eighty 
years. As Mr. Davies was willing to dispose of some 
of the objects exhibited, certain of them passed into my 
hands, the stone hammer amongst the number. 

The accompanying illustration shows the hammer 
half the actual size; and it will be seen, by the dotted 
lines on the side view, and the section at the base, that 
the drilling, which was commenced on both sides, was 
never completed ; one depression is considerably deeper 
than the other. The colour is black; but this black- 
ness has to a great extent been acquired by time. The 
material is probably a very compact quartzite, enclosing 
small black grains of some other material. The weight 
is 1 lb. 33 oz. As indicated by the illustration, the 
hammer is polished all over; and by the character of 
the rounded angles it appears probable that the stone 
was originally a natural ovoid pebble of suitable form ; 
and that the two ends and four sides were squared to 
shape, by grinding, at the time the drilling was com- 
menced. 

No hammer of this form is illustrated in Mr. John 
Evans’ magnificent work on the Ancient Stone Imple- 
ments of Great Britain, and there is no example of the 
same class in the large collection of stone implements 
in the collection of General Pitt-Rivers at South Kens- 
ington. The Rev. E. L. Barnwell, to whose liberality 
the Association is indebted for the accompanying illus- 
tration, however, informs me that three or four other 
hammers of similar form have at different times been 
found, but not in the Principality. 

A ground-plan of the British camp on Moel Fenlli is 
given in the volume of Arch@ologia Cambrensis for 
1850, p. 84; and in the accompanying paper by Mr. 
W. Wynne Ffoulkes, the then Local Secretary for Den- 
bighshire, is given a detailed account of an eight days’ 
excavation of the camp, which is 1,600 feet above the 
level of the sea. Numerous hollows, probably repre- 
senting demolished cyttzau, are in the immediate neigh- 
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bourhood. In the excavations, fragments of white 
Anglo-Roman and red glazed Roman pottery were 
found, together with what has been termed a “stone 
knife”, and two presumed arrow-heads ; all three are 
illustrated at p. 88 in the volume for 1850 ; but judg- 
ing from the engravings, there is little evidence of arti- 
ficial work on the stones. The upper right hand illus- 
tration may represent a flake. 








/ fy 
Stone Hammer found at Moel Fenlli. One-half actual size. 


Mr. John Evans considers the lower artificial object 
on this Plate, described as a stone knife, more probably 
a whetstone used to sharpen those of steel; but it was 
too soft for either a sharpening stone or knife. 

Other fragments of flint were found (termed by Mr. 
Ffoulkes “fragments of arrow-heads”), corroded iron, 
glass of a superior kind,a leaden ornament, and part of 
a brass or bronze ring. A small vase made of rough pot- 
tery, containing small white stones, was at a former 
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time dug up in a burial-place near by, and was in 1850 
in the possession of the Rev. Mr. ilceris of Ashwell, 
Hertfordshire. 

Pennant says Moel Fenlli was one of the posts origin- 
ally formed by the Ordovices at a time when they were 
unvanquished by Rome. The presence of the Roman 
pottery in the camp, however, shows, as Mr. Ffoulkes 
points out, that the Romans in the reign of the Empe- 
ror Nero, and again in that of Antoninus Pius, at length 
occupied that position,—until, indeed, 4.D. 350. 

In 1816 more than fifteen hundred coins, mostly de- 
nari, were discovered in the middle of the camp, most 
of which were handed over to the late Joseph Ablett, 
Esq., of Llanbedr Hall; but what became of them is 
not known. The denarii were probably of the Lower 
Empire, at the time when it was usual to wash with 
silver the rude copper coins, which were cast, and not 
stamped. About 1848 a similar hoard of this debased 
coin was found in grubbing up a hedge near Corwen. 
These were enclosed in an earthen urn, and are thought 
to have been intended for the pay of the soldiers. It 
is probable that those found in the camp were of the 
same kind, and intended for the same use. A similar 
discovery was made near Tenby. They were mostly 
corroded, and of no value as coin. 

One third of a mile west of Moel Fenlli is a farm 
named Llys Benlli, said to be the site of the residence 
(palace) of Prince Benlli or Belinus, who is said to have 
lived towards the latter end of the fifth century. 


WorrtHineton G. SMITH. 
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THE name of this old mansion is compounded of two 
Welsh words, “ Rhiw” and ‘‘ Gwaedog”, signifying “ The 
Bloody Steep” or Brow; probably in commemoration 
of a fierce and sanguinary battle fought here in the 
seventh century by Llywarch Hén, the exiled Prince 
and poet. He had been forced, by the advancing power 
of Northumbria, to quit his own country of Cumbria, 
and had taken refuge with his sons in Powys, where 
the reigning Prince, Cynddylan, gave him a ready wel- 
come and a settlement here, on the confines of Powys 
and Gwynedd. Cynddylan was himself at war, at the 
time, with the neighbouring Lloegrians (probably the 
Mercians, and perhaps the Romanised Britons), whom 
the Bard calls Franks, and Llywarch Hén, with his 
sons, took a very active part therein on the side of his 
protectors. Tradition says that he was in an engage- 
ment on this spot, and it is inferred that he himself 
refers to it in the stanza— 
“‘ Cynddelw cadw dithau y rhiw 
Er a ddél yma heddyw 


Cudeb am un mab nid gwiw.’” 
(Marwnad Cynddylan ab Cyndrwyn.) 


Cynddelw, guard thou the steep 
Against whoever shall come here to-day. 
Over-fondness for the one (surviving) son is not befitting. 


That last survivor is believed to have fallen in this 


1 Read on the occasion of the Association’s visit, Aug. 19, 1884. 
2 Another version given in the Myvyrian Archaiology (Denbigh, 
1870), p. 87: 
“ Cynddylan cae di y rhiw 
Er y ddaw Lloegyrwys heddiw 
Amgeledd am un nid gwiw.” 


Cynddylan, close thou the steep 
Ere the Lloegrians come to-day. _ 
Solicitude for one is not becoming. 
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battle, and it was very likely the last in which he him- 
self took part. In a deep dingle near the place isa 
spot called “Pwll y celanedd”, 7.¢., “The Pit of the 
Dead Bodies”, or “The Hollow of the Carnage”; and 
here, in 1792, a spear-head was found. 

Llywarch Hén appears to have outlived all his sons, 
and in a poem to his old age and to his children he 
mourns his miserable condition : 

“Truan o dynged a dynged 
A dyngwyd i Lywarch y nos i ganed. 
Hir gniv heb esgor Iludded.” 
(Canu Llywarch Hen iw Henaint ac iw Feibion.) 


Sad was the destiny and fate 
Allotted to Llywarch Hen the night he was born: 
Long suffering without deliverance of his woe. 


His old age, said to have reached to one hundred and 
fifty years, was spent in Llanfor (often mentioned in 
the aforesaid poem), where he was occupied in herding 
his cattle in the district between the Trywerin and the 
Meloch,—a district noted in long after days for its 
herds and pastures : 
“Heis Dyvyrdwy yn ei therfyn 
O Veloch hyd ‘Traweryn 


Bugail lloi Llanvor Ilwybryn.” 
Canu Llywarch Hen, ete. 


ers Dyvrdwy in its boundaries, 
From the Meloch to the Tryweryn, 
A herdsman of calves in oft traversed Llanfor. 


A secluded spot near the river bank, called “ Pabell 
Llywarch Hén” (“ The Tent of Llywarch Hen”), appears 
to indicate his home while living, and the church of 
Llanfor gave him a resting-place when dead. 

So far, however, we have had to do rather with the 
immediately surrounding locality than with the actual 
house of Rhiwaedog. In the middle of the twelfth 
century we are told that Rhirid Flaidd, a powerful 
chieftain in these parts, had his residence here, and 
that it was then called ‘‘ Neuaddan Gleision” (“ The 
Grey or Light Blue Courts”), fram the colour of the 
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material with which it was constructed or embellished. 
This Rhirid Flaidd’ (Rhirid the Wolf, from the ances- 
tral crest he bore) was lord not only of this region of 
Penllyn and the adjoining Pennant Melangell and 
Bryn, but also of Ryton of the Eleven Towns in Shrop- 
shire; and he married Gwenllian, the daughter of 
Ednyfed, lord of Brochdyn, or Broughton, in Maelor 
Gymraeg, who was slain in 1073. By her he had issue 
two sons,—Madog, who succeeded him; and Einion, 
who was slain by an arrow at the siege of Disserth 
Castle in 1261. A cross was afterwards erected on the 
spot, called “Bryn Einion”, and upon it, according to 
Gruffydd Horaethog, was inscribed this couplet : 


“Oc si petatur, lapis yste kausa notatur, 
Hinion oxi’ Ririd Flaidd filings hoe memoratur.”’ 


If the reason be asked why this stone is marked : 
Kinion, the son of Rhirid Flaidd, is commemorated 
by it as slain. 


The cross was subsequently removed to the churchyard. 

Madog ap Rhirid Flaidd married Arddun, daughter 
of Philip ap Uchdryd, lord of Cyfeiliog, ap Edwin ap 
Goronwy, Prince of Tegeingl, by whom he had issue, 
Gwrgeneu Lloyd of Rhiwaedog, father of Gwrgeneu 
Fychan of Rhiwaedog, father of Ithel of Rhiwaedog, 
whose son, Einion ab Ithel, was Esquire of the Body to 
John of Gaunt, Duke of Lancaster, and was High 
Sheriff of Merioneth for life. 


1 His gentle character is indicated by Cynddelw, a contemporary 
bard, who describes him as 


“Nid blaidd coed williaidd allael 
Ond Blaid Maes, moesawg a hael.” 


Not a wolf of the forest, fierce and savage, 
But a wolf of the field, courteous and liberal. 


He took his surname of “ Blaidd’”’, or Wolf, from his maternal ances- 
tor, Y Blaidd Rhudd (the Red Wolf) of Y Gést in Eifionydd, near 
Penmorfa, and on his shield bore a wolf passant. From him were 
descended not only the Lloyds of Rhiwaedog, but also the Myddel- 
tons of Gwaunynog, near Denbigh, the Vaughans of Glanllyn, and 
the Lloyds of Glanhafon in Mochnant. 
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Einion dying in 1401, left issue two daughters, of 
whom Margaret, the elder, took Rhiwaedog, and mar- 
ried Maredydd ap Ieuan ap Maredydd ap Howel of 
Ystym Cegid, ap David, lord of Rhiw Llwyd, descended 
from Owain Gwynedd, Prince of North Wales. The 
other, Gwenhwyfar, married John Eyton of Trefwy, or 
Eyton Isaf, steward of the lordship of Maelor Gymraeg. 

John ap Maredydd of Ystym Cegid and Rhiwaedog, 
son of the above Margaret and Maredydd, married 
Gwenhwyfar, daughter of Goronwy ap Ieuan ab Einion 
of Gwynfryn, co. Carnarvon, ancestor of the Wynns of 
Gwynfryn, and had issue three sons,—1, Maurice ab 
John ab Maredydd of Rhiwaedog, who married Angha- 
rad, daughter of Elis ab Gruffydd ab Einion, descended 
from Osborn Wyddel of Corsygedol, and had a son, 
William Lloyd ap Maurice; 2, Owain ap John ap Mare- 
dydd of Ystrad Cegid, ancestor of the Wynns of that 
place ; and 3, Ieuan ap John ap Maredydd, ancestor of 
the Brynkirs of Brynkir. 

From Maurice ap John ap Maredydd, Rhiwaedog 
descended in direct succession, as will be seen more 
clearly by the accompanying pedigree, to William Lloyd, 
who, dying without issue in the beginning of the pre- 
sent century, was succeeded by his nephew, William 
Lloyd Dolben ; from whom, likewise dying issueless, it 

assed to two Misses Iles, great-granddaughters of 
Sohn Lloyd, who died here in 1825 and 1832 respect- 
ively, and were buried at Llanfor, where they are com- 
memorated on a monument with the following inscrip- 
tion :— 

“In memory of Anna Sophia Maria Iles, the last lineal 
descendant of the house of Rhiwaedog, in the parish of 
Llanfor, who died April 29th, 1832, aged 72. 

“Also Martha Iles, great-granddaughter of John 
Lloyd of Rhiwaedog, Esq., who died Jan. 11th, 1825. 
Her mother’s name was Anne.” 

These old ladies appear to have lived on bad terms 
with their aunt, Susan Lloyd, who lived at Llanfyllin, 
and on their death bequeathed Rhiwaedog away from 
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the proper representative of the family’ to Mrs. Price of 
Rhiwlas, the grandmother of the present owner, Richard 
John Lloyd Price. 

With the property there passed also into the posses- 
sion of the Prices of Rhiwlas a precious heirloom, a 
crystal pebble said to have belonged to Owen Gwyn- 
edd, Prince of North Wales, who died in 1169. The 
material is apparently pure rock crystal, and there is in 
it a slight flaw, which is said to open slightly and grow 
dull at the death of any member of the family. The 
engraving here given represents it in full size. It will 





at once be evident how it came to Rhiwaedog,’ inasmuch 


as Maredydd ap Ieuan of Ystym Cegid, who. married 


1 Simon Lloyd, Esq., of Plas yn Dre and Maes y Garnedd, now 
aie by his grandson, Colonel Evans Lloyd of Maes y Garn- 
edd. 

2 In the Journal of the Royal Historical and Archeological A ssoci- 
ation of Ireland (vol. iii, 4th Series, p. 440) there is an account of 
a somewhat similar object known as the Imokelly Amulet, described 
as ‘‘a polished ball of brecciated or banded agate, dark grey in 
colour, clouded. It is streaked with white lines fading away ; and 
the centre part is of a red colour, due to the presence of some 
metallic oxide, probably iron.’’ This one being placed in water was 
supposed to impregnate it with healing virtues, and to render it 
efficacious for curing the murrain in cattle; for which purpose it 
was sought far and wide, and was popularly known as “ The Mur- 
rain Stone.” 

5TH SER., VOL. I. 21 
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Margaret, the daughter and coheiress of Einion ab Ithel, 
was eighth in descent from Owen Gwynedd, son of 
Gruffydd ap Cynan, who died in December 1169, after 
a reign of thirty-two years, and was buried in Bangor 
Cathedral.’ 

The old mansion house, or rather the western wing 
of it, was probably built by Lewis Lloyd, who married, 
as his second wife, Sidney Thelwall of Plas y Ward in 
Dyffryn Clwyd; so at least we conclude from the 


initials | "tz |above the porch. The initials s. LL. and 
‘és | are also found in plaster in one of the bed- 


J. LL. | i¢es 

rooms. The deep cornice in the dining-room is worthy 
of notice, as it embodies the arms of Owen Gwynedd, 
vert, three eagles displayed or; and in one of the rooms 
upstairs are two small escutcheons bearing the arms of 
Owen Gwynedd as above, and the wolf of Rhirid 
Flaidd. The eastern wing appears to be of more modern 
date, probably rebuilt about the middle of the last cen- 
tury. The courtyard is entered through a covered 
gatehouse similar to but larger than the one at Rhiw 
Goch. The great hall to the right of the entrance has 
_ been to some extent remodelled, and the old mansion 
is now used as a sort of private or family hotel. 


E. Evans-Luoyvp. 


1 When Archbishop Baldwin of Canterbury came there preach- 
ing the Crusade against the Saracens, he charged the Bishop of 
Bangor to remove the body out of the Cathedral when he could find 
a fit opportunity to do so, in regard that Archbishop Becket had 
excommunicated him heretofore because he had married his first 
cousin, the daughter of Grono ap Edwyn; and that, notwithstand- 
ing, he had continued to live with her until she died. The Bishop, 
in obedience to the charge, made a passage from the vault through 
the south wall of the church, underground, and so secretly shoved 
the body into the churchyard. (Hengwrt MSS.) 
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PEDIGREE OF THE LLOYDS OF RHIWAEDOG. 
Rhirid Flaidd==Gwenllian, d. of Ednyfed, lord of Brochdyn 
Madog ap Rhirid Flaidd=Arddun, d. of Philip ap Uchdryd, lord of 
of Rhiwaedog : Cyfeiliog ; but acc. Eyton Pedigree, 
3 Harl, MS. 2288 
: ==Eva, d. of Phylip Ddu 
pene | 


Gwrgeneu Fychan=-d. of Ithel Vychan of 
Llaneurgain 


lwyd== 





| 
Ithel of Rhiwaedog==Margaret, d. of Madog of Cyniarth, second son of Elisze, 
lord of Llangor; sister and coh. of Llewelyn ap Madog, 
Bishop of St. Asaph, 1357-75 


Einion ab Ithel,==Malit, d. of Madog ap Maredydd Ddu 





High Sheriff of o Arwystli 
Merionethshire, 
ob. 1401 
| 
Margaret, heiress==Maredydd ap Ieuan aE ee ohn Eyton, senes- 
of Rhiwaedog ap Maredydd of chal of the lordship 
Ystyn Cegid of Bromfield or Maelor Gymraeg 


of Ystym Cegid of Gwynfryn 


John ap Maredydd==-Gwenhwyfar, d, of Goronwy ap Ieuan ab Einion 
and Rhiwaedog | 





| | 1 
Maurice ap=Angharad, d, of Elisap OwenapJohn [Ieuan ap John ap 
John ap Gruffydd ap Einion, ap M., ancestor M., ancestor of 
Maredydd desc. from Osbern of the Wynns of the Brynkirs 
Wyddel of Cors yGedol Ystym Cegid of Brynkir 





| ! 
William Lloyd=... d. of Davidap Elisap Maurice, Robert Ma Maurice 
ap Maurice of Maredydd ap ancestor of the of the Park, ances- 
Rhiwaedog | Howelap Tudor Mauricesand Owens tor of the Anwyls 
of Bala of Cleneneu and of Pare in Llan- 
Brogyntyn frothen 








Puleston of Carnarvon Gruffydd ap Bhys of 


{ 
Elisau ap William=-Isabel, d. of Sir John Gwen=Elisau ap Howel ap 
| Llandderfel 





| 
William=-Elizabeth, d. of Rowland Lloyd Sir Hercules Hugh 3 lars, 
Lloyd of | Owain Vaughan =Catherine,d. Lloydo.s,p. Lloyd= 
Rhiwae-| ap John ap of John Powis of 
dog | Howel Vaughan Vaner Abbey, High Sheriff of Merioneth in 1543 

of Llwydiarth 

1] 2 1. ; 
Elisau Lloyd =Jane, d. of Hugh Nanney John Lioyd,=Margaret, d, and 
of Rhiwaedog, of Nannau. She married, High Sheriff, h, of John Lloyd 

0. 8. DP. 2ndly, Lewis Gwyn of 1616, 0.8. p, of Aberllyfeni 

‘ Dolau Gwyn 
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a|3 | 
Rowland Lloyd=-Catharine, d. of Cadwaladr ap 6 drs. 
| Rhydderch ap David of Llanycil 





1] 2 | 
John Lewis Lloyd=1, Gwen, d. and coh. of Lewis Gwyn of Dolau Gwyn 
Lloyd of Rhiwae- ==2, Sidney, d. of Edward Thelwall of Plas y Ward; 


0.8. p. dog, ob. 1663, ._ High Sheriff of Denbigh, 1670 
et. 60 8, Jane, d. of Wm. Lewis Anwy] of Parc in Llanfro- 
then 





| 


1| 2 3 
‘Ellis John==Mary, d. of Mois thetetanns d. .. aa 
Lloyd, Lloyd | EubuleThel- of Plasyn |ofEdw. dydd d.andh. 
d.young o wall of-Nant- Dreand Moel| Wynne Lloyd of Roger 
Rhi- | clwyd;2ndly, y Garnedd! | of Llan- Lloyd of | 
waedog, | Elizabeth, a gynhafal Rhagat 
0b. 1724 | of Robert Wynne of Voelas 








Lloyd,| Richard Lloyd, Lloyd, | Pughof Lloyd Sidney Price 
d.1737 | Hughes of Captain, d.1744 | Penrhyn, of Rhiw- 
Cwm Pen- 0.8. p. Carnarvonshire las 
lydan 


| | | | 
John=Anne,d.of William a ee Elen Margaret—John 





2 | 
John kiansiitaeiaands Maredydd Susan Simon Lloyd=-Sarah Bowen of 
of Rhiwae- | d.of John Lloyd Lloyd of Plasyn Dre| Tyddyn, co, 














dog Jones of 0. s, p. 1739 Montgomery 
Nant Budr 
it | | II. : 2 
William Susan=-...Dolben, d... (Rev.) Simon=-Bridget, Hugh Lloyd 
Lloyd Esq. =Iles Liloyd,B.A.,| d.of of Chester and 
0. 8 p. -  Oxon.,d.1836 |G. Price Cefnbodig, 


of Pidgeon’s Merion- 
Ford, co. eth; High 

William Lloyd Dolben of Rhiwaedog Cardigan Sheriff, 
1831 ; 0. 8. p. 


Lt | 
| Lytis-Tho. Ffoulkes of Llandrillo ; Hannah—Lewis Gwyn ; Corde- 











lia=Thomas Jones of Bathafarn ; Anne—John Jones of Waunifor 





Sioponend. of... Roberts Ellen eimaccitinlie Price James Lloyd 
Lloyd of Pantyron- Lloyd Piesse Lloyd of Plas =-Martha Davies 
nen, Bala 4d. young yn Dre, High | 
Sheriff, 1840, o. s. p. | 





| | | 
Simon George Bridget Satah 
All died young 








1| 2 | 3 | 
Dorothy Lloyd Sarah Lloyd Bridget Lloyd Elizabeth-Eliza Lloyd 
=-Edw. Evans =1, KyffinGriffths unmarrie =1, H. Edwards 
of Chester of Gartheryr; 2, Rev. H. Griffith 2,... Turnbull 





| | 
Simon died young Edward Evans-Lloyd of? Moel y Garnedd, eldest 
representative of the Lloyds of Rhiwaedog. 





1 Bought these two places in 1681. Deputy Lieutenant of County, 1695. 
2 Colonel Evans-Lloyd took the name of Lloyd in 1876, on succeeding to 
the Plas yn Dre estate. 
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Correspondence, 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE ARCHZOLOGIA CAMBRENSIS. 


Sir,—In the Number of the Archeologia Cambrensis for July, at 
p- 208, the following words relating to relics of Valle Crucis appear : 
“The first, which consists of an ancient painting, is at Brogyntyn, 
and is supposed to be an altar-piece. What the subject is may be 
a matter of opinion, since it has become so indistinct as not to be 
easily recognised.” 

The writer has never seen the picture, or he would not have made 
such a mistake. The figures in it are still as distinct as ever they 
were, and the colours as vivid; but the subject has not been satis- 
factorily interpreted. Some say because it is only a portion of a 
larger picture, or perhaps one of a series which described the whole 
history depicted. If the writer would care to see the picture, I 
should have much pleasure in showing it to him. 

I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 
HarLeEcu. 

Brogyntyn, Oswestry. Oct. 11th, 1884, 





fMliscellaneous Potices. 


Restoration OF Metipen Cuurcu.—This ancient church is being 
restored, and many marks of its antiquity have come to light. The 
floor was found to be impregnated with bones; and even under- 
neath the walls, at least the south wall, which was the only one 
subjected to an investigation, bones in large quantities were disco- 
vered. In one place a large number of skulls were disclosed close 
to the surface of the ground. The removal of the whitewash re- 
vealed successive wall-decorations and inscriptions, the oldest being 
in black letters of the sixteenth century. The oldest inscription 
was in Welsh, and over it was an English inscription not very 
clearly exposed, and consequently not decipherable. But here and 
there an occasional English word was seen; but the whole inscrip- 
tion could not be made out. Several traces of these decorations 
were visible in various parts of the church. The north door, that 
had been built up, was re-opened, and one of the stones there was 
found to be an old font, or what had been appropriated as a font, 
though it is at least open toa doubt as to its having been originally - 
such. The step to this door has on it ornamentations that show 
that at one.time it occupied a different position from that which it 
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now has. There were also discovered two sepulchral slabs orna- 
mented with crosses and sword. The church was being dismantled 
when it was visited, and possibly other discoveries will be made ere 
it is finished. We were glad to hear that the characteristics of the 
church will remain after its restoration, and that Mr. Baker, the 
architect, contemplates utilising the old church door. is 

E. O. 


Restoration OF Lianynys Cuurcu.—This church is undergoing 
a thorough refitting, cleaning out, and partial restoration. Tho old 
high pews, curiosities as some of them were, have judiciously been, 
in many cases, worked into the new seats. The general appearance 
of the church shows that on a small outlay great improvements can 
be accomplished. The restoration has not brought to light many 
remains; but underneath the seats on the south side was found, on 
a stone, the following inscription : 
“ Reliquiae 
Dorotheae Lloyd sub 
Hoc Lapide Depositae 
xi Die Tunij 
a.D. 1700 
In pace Quiesco.” 
The last three words are worthy of notice. E. O. 








LiANDANWG, MERIONETHSHIRE.—The Society for the Protection of 
Ancient Buildings are appealing for funds to preserve from further 
decay the interesting little chapel of Llandanwg, near Harlech. The 
church is a small building about 50 feet in length, on the sea-shore, 
about two miles from Harlech, of which it was anciently the parish 
church, The nave and chancel were continuous, forming one cham- 
ber without a chancel-arch, though the timbers of the two roofs 
were differently treated, and there was a chancel-screen of oak. Of 
the existing fabric, the chancel is the best preserved. It was lighted 
by three windows, one north and south, and one east. The repairs 
recommended. by the Society are, that the tops of the walls should 
be made good; the fallen timbers of the nave, as far as possible, re- 
placed ; new rafters, etc., provided; and the roof of the whole 
building covered with local slates bedded in mortar. A sum of £80 
is wanted to accomplish this preservative work. 

The following vivid account of its condition appeared a short 
time ago in the Atheneum :— 

“Among the sands of Mochras, a promontory at the mouth of the 
Artro, on the coast of Merionethshire, is the long since abandoned 
church of Llandanwg, the graveyard only of which is used. It con- 
tains a few slabs of slate dated 1600, and in the seventeenth cen- 
tury, examples of rare antiquity in their way. The church is small, 

‘ but retains so many interesting features as should deserve such care 
as may delay its complete destruction. All the outer covering of 
the roof has vanished ; half the timbers have fallen into the sacred 
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enclosure, so that most of the great oak beams of the once excel- 
lently designed frame are prostrate. The remaining half of the 
roof, a high-pitched structure, with strong braces and king-posts, 
still shivers in the sea-winds over the eastern part of the church. 
Immediately over the Communion-Table, the oak boards which lined 
all the roof in that part, if not elsewhere, between the ribs of the 
chancel, and thus formed something like a barrel-vault, retain many 
traces of painting, including the Evangelistic emblems in proper 
colours. fees painted fragments of these boards lie on the floor. 
Rib after rib of the roof has fallen ; one more rib is shortly bound 
to go; the trenails having yielded which bound the beams to their 
horizontal brace, the ponderous timbers act as levers, thrusting out- 
wards the wall-plate where their lower extremities rest. The winds 
shake these levers, and threaten the wall on which they are as yet 
barely poised. A very little trouble would keep the roof from fall- 
ing for many ayear tocome. The church dates from the beginning 
of the fourteenth century. The paintings are not quite so old. 
The sand has drifted above the graveyard-wall and re-interred a 
thousand dead, and a lovely carpet of verdure has veiled the stones. 
Wild herbs, brambles, and obscene shrubs encumber the chancel 
and aisleless nave, across which stretch the beams of the rood- 
screen and an ancient gallery. No door nor any glass remains, and 
the salt spray, breezes, and dry sands have their will. A fisherman 
dries his nets on the altar-tombs ; and these memorials slope at all 
angles, letting their slabs, inscribed with old Welsh names and 
prayers, slide to the earth, to be half covered by wild flowers and 
herbage of the most sumptuous green. The pathos of the scene, 
although it varies with every change of light and shade in colour, 
is perfect,and seems to demand expression at the hand of some 
masters of the sentiment of tone and tint, like Mr. A. W. Hunt or 
Mr. Inchbold.” 





LLANWENLLWyFo, ANGLESEY.—“ H. R. H.,’’ who has lately visited 
this old church, writes to draw attention to several inaccuracies in 
the account given by “H. L. J.” in the Third Series, vol. v, p. 170: 
1. “ That it has since (1844) been rebuilt”, whereas the old church 
has been left standing, but disused, and a new church built on 
another site, about a mile distant from the old one. 

2. In the third line of the inscription on the screen there is an 
omission after “all this worke of wood” of the words “ to be don”, 
without which the legend is manifestly incomplete. 

3. The Welsh inscription, which as given is unintelligible, should 
be read “Car Dduw, Aurhydedda ac Ofna Fo”, and is simply the 
Welsh rendering of the preceding Latin formula, “ Deum cole, ama 
et time.” 

4, The font, which is described as “the only relic of a much 
earlier church, probably of the twelfth century”, has the same date 
engraved upon it as is found on the screen and the pulpit, viz. 1610. 
This latter date probably refers to a rechiseling ; but it is disap- 
pointing to find so much incorrectness in so small a compass, as it 
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tends to throw discredit upon other descriptions in “Mona Medi- 
zeva.” We trust, however, that this may be a solitary instance, due 
perhaps to imperfect rubbings or an unskilled copyist. Should 





~ 





ae 
- ae 


there be any other like cases, we trust that our Anglesey Secretaries 
will note them down, and forward their corrections for our pages. 
Epp. 








CeLt round near CERRIGYDRUDION.—On a hill to the east of Cer- 
rigydrudion is a fortification, once occupied, says local tradition, by 
the famous Caractacus, but at present roamed over by small Welsh 
sheep. This hill-defence of olden times is variously named; but 
“ Penygaer” and “ Penymount” will enable the inquiring stranger 
to find it out. The camp is surrounded by enclosures. On one of 
these was lately found a bronze celt of diminutive size, four inches 
and one-sixth long, and one inch and three-quarters broad at the 
bottom. It is of the usual shape, with small-holed handle on one 
side, and grooved on its broader sides. The celt was picked up by 
a farmer on the “ffridd” that runs up to the fortification on its 
eastern side. It appears that he picked it up, and observing that 
it was metal he took it to the Cerrig watchmaker, with the remark 
that it might be useful to him; but that he, the finder, could make 
no use of it. Mr. Jones, the watchmaker, had no idea what it was, 
but he showed it to Mr. Bevan of New College, Oxford, and tutor 
to the Rector of Cerrigydrudion’s sons, who knew what it was, and 
‘securing it, transferred it to a member who is about to deposit 
it in the Powysland Museum in Welshpool, where it will be safo 
from risks, and available for inspection. E. O. 


LLECHYTRIBEDD CROMLECH.—The meaning of this name is made, 
on p. 142 supra, to be the “ Stone of the Three Graves”, and there 
is no doubt that the component parts of the word do suggest such 
an interpretation ; but the much more likely meaning is that other, 
which the name admits of equally well, and which is at the same 


time singularly descriptive of its form, “ The Tripod Slab or Stone.” 
'. 
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Review. 


TRANSACTIONS OF THE RoyraL Narionat EisTEppFop or WALES, HELD 
at Carpirr, Avcust 61TH, 7TH, 8TH, AND 9TH 1883. Dedicated, 
by Special Permission, to Her Majesty the Queen. Edited by 
Davin Tupor Evans. Cardiff: South Wales Printing Works, 
75, St. Mary Street. 1884. 


In this goodly octavo volume of more than five hundred closely 
printed pages we have a full account, descriptive and critical, of the 
proceedings at the Oardiff Histeddfod of last year, with the ad- 
dressses of the Presidents, the critiques of the Adjudicators, and 
some of the successful compositions in prose, poetry, and music, 
Welsh and English ; the whole being prefaced with a brief but in- 
teresting history of the Eisteddfod as a national institution. Argu- 
ing from the analogy of the kindred Gauls, the Editor quotes the 
testimony of Strabo and Diodorus to the dignity and influence of 
the Bards, side’ by side with the soothsayers and Druids; recalls 
the witness of Cesar; brings the Laws of Hywel Dda to bear upon 
their privileges; and cites the testimony of Thomas Stephens, a 
diligent and discriminative student of early Welsh literature and 
customs, to the effect that “in the eleventh century the Welsh had 
an ancient literature, a language which had been forming for many 
centuries, and was always used as the vehicle for the transmission 
of thought; and an order of bards possessing great influence over 
the popular mind, and held high in public estimation.’”’ The Regu- 
lations issued by Bleddyn ap Cynfyn in 1070; the great Histedd- 
fods held by Gruffydd ap Cynan at Caerwys, and by Gruffydd ap 
Rhys in Ystrad Tywi, in the twelfth century; their cessation with 
the national independence, their temporary revival under Elizabeth, 
their long sleep till the end of the last century, and their recent 
revival and great popularity,—these are all touched upon in the 
Introduction. Whether this popularity, however, can long con- 
tinue without something more of union, system, and common con- 
trol, than now exists, is a matter of great doubt ; and we will add, 
from our own experience, that there must be far stricter regulations 
with regard to plagiarism than now exist, both in the interests of 
the competitors and of the institution itself. 

Although, as might be expected, most of the subjects proposed 
for competition were of modern and local character, there occur in 
the Index three or four which come more directly under our cogni- 
zance as matters of archwology, e.g.,— 

1. “The History of Welsh Literature from 1300 to 1650.” Turn- 
ing to p. 204 we are told that this was a renewal of a prize offered 
at the Denbigh Eisteddfod in 1882, and that the best essay on the 
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present occasion, though it “ does not show critical faculties of the 
highest order, yet it contains such a vast store of learning concern- 
ing the literature of our country in the period alluded to, that it 
would be a great misfortune to withhold it from the public.” The 
Essay itself is not given in the 7ransactions ; but we trust it may 
not be long before it is published, and that it will be found to 
worthily follow up the line which Mr. Stephens has so well worked 
out down to that period. 

2. “‘The Periodical Literature of Wales during the Present Cen- 
tury.” This is a useful summary of the periodicals of the period, 
and is interesting as showing the great number and the distinctive 
character of the magazines and journals that have been issued in 
succession from the Welsh press. They vary, however, greatly in 
the fulness of their treatment, and are very unequally handled, ¢.g., 
“ The Cambrian Quarterly Magazine, published in London for a Mr. 
P. B. Williams, who was assisted by eminent Welsh scholars. It 
treated of Welsh history and literature. It is not known how long 
it was published.” We should like to have been told whether it 
was Mr. Peter Bayly Williams or Mr. Pryce Buckley Williames 
that was intended, and who the contributors were; and it is curious 
that it was not known that five volumes were published, the last of 
which was issued in October 1833. 

Of our own Journal the notice is very scant: “Archwologia Cam- 
brensis. An English quarterly devoted to Welsh antiquities, and 
edited by the Rev. H. Longueville Jones. It contains a vast amount 
of information about Wales. It was first published in London, and 
afterwards at Tenby by Mr. Mason.” There is no notice whatever 
of Mr. H. Longueville Jones’ co-Editor, the Rev. John Williams 
(Ab Ithel), who was also the originator of the Association. Nor 
does the compiler appear to be aware of the several Series through 
which it has passed, nor of the present locale of its publication. 

A considerable amount of handy information has, nevertheless, 
been brought together under the two hundred and twenty publica- 
tions which are enumerated, and it will form a nucleus for a more 
complete account of the periodical literature of this century at some 
future time. 

3. “Cymro-Celtic Names of Places in England” elicited seven 
competitions, none of which, however, ranked very high in the 
opinion of the Adjudicator, Professor Rhys. ‘But this”, he adds, 
“need not surprise any one, as there are probably not half-a-dozen 
scholars in Europe who could do justice to the subject.” The one 
to which the prize was awarded is given in full, and has brought 
together a mass of material which some future philologist will be 
grateful for. 

We cannot refrain, in closing this notice, from a passing word of 
praise for the Prize Poem on “ Llandaff”, a poem which, for its plan 
and execution, its spirit and imagery, bespeaks much power and 
the possession of the true ‘‘awen”, 
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REPORT OF MEETING. 


MONDAY, AUGUST 18ru. 


Tue Committee having first met at 8.15 p.m., for the consideration 
of the Annual Report and other business connected with the Asso- 
ciation, the Public Meeting commenced at 9 p.m. in the County 
Hall, when Canon Thomas moved that, in the absence of the out- 
going President, Mr. C. E. G. Philipps of Picton Castle, Pembroke- 
shire, Mr. Frederick Lloyd Philipps, of Penty Park, should take 
the chair. 

The Chairman having called upon the Hon. Secretary to read a 
letter from the retiring President, thanking the Association for the 
honour they had done him at Fishguard last year, and regretting 
his inability to be present on this occasion at Bala, passed a well 
merited encomium on the genial and active interest which Mr. 
Philipps had manifested in the proceedings of the Association, and 
then called upon the President-Elect, Sir Watkin Williams-Wynn, 
to take his place in that chair. 

The President, speaking from his seat, apologised for not rising, 
as he had been for many months unable to stand. He then bade 
the Association a hearty welcome to Merionethshire, and proceeded 
to enlarge on some of its objects of antiquarian interest, especially 
on those to be visited in the course of the next day. Caergai was 
the site of a Roman station of considerable importance, being a 
connecting link between those of Tomen y Mur and Mediolanum. 
The mansion house of the Vaughans, which had been built on its 
site, had suffered much during the civil wars, and been burnt down 
for the loyalty of its owner. On the rebuilding. a number of curious 
inscriptions were inserted into the walls; but unfortunately the 
foundations were so bad that the back of the house had fallen in, 
and was now being rebuilt. The old inscriptions would be carefully 
restored. But these details would be laid before them more fully 
in a paper by the Vicar of Lianuwchllyn, who was well versed in 
its history. Castell Carndochan would well repay their visit, as 
well for the solitariness and strength of its position as also for the 
evidence, close to it, of the existence of gold in times past in Meri- 
onethshire. The mine stood to the east of the old Castle; but, 
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unluckily, as the works got deeper, and more expensive to carry on, 
the gold became poorer; and the shareholders, finding they had to 
give twenty shillings to get a pound, gave it up. He had at Wynn- 
stay (unfortunately not at Glanllyn, otherwise he would have been 
glad to show it) an article made from the gold dug out of the mine, 
and paid as royalty. He was also happy in the possession of a 
golden torque which had been found somewhere near Cader Idris, 
and which further proved the knowledge and the use of gold by the 
ancient Britons, even if there had been any doubt about the accu- 
racy of the title of “‘ Eurdorchog”’, t.e., “ Golden-Torqued”’, given 
to some of the early British chieftains. In Llanuwchllyn Church 
there is a fine monumental effigy of an armed warrior of the latter 
half of the fourteenth century, and happily it has been preserved 
unmutilated through the many changes of the past down to the 
present day. At Llangower Church, on the side of the Lake, will 
be seen a curiosity in the shape of a horse-bier ; and I recollect the 
time when we used to joke our English friends who came down 
here, by telling them that it was a custom in Wales to expose the 
dead upon a horse-bier.! It is the general belief hereabout that the 
Dee passes through the Lake without mixing with its waters ; and 
it is acurious fact that whilst salmon are now caught both above 
and below the Lake, they are never taken in it. Where the Dee 
rises is a disputed point.. Some maintain that it is not properly the 
Dee until it leaves the Lake; others trace its source in different 
streams in Blaen Lliw, Y Dduallt, and Pantgwyn. For his own 
part, he thought it was Y Dduallt, which was Little Dee above, 
and became Great Dee down below. All about this country they 
would find a great number of ancient British remains, such as 
camps, entrenchments, mounds, and castells ; and in the lower valley 
of the Dee, on the borders of Cheshire, Denbighshire, Flintshire, 
and Shropshire, were many more. One of the largest of all was at 
Old Oswestry ; but they were very numerous along the lines of the 
two Dykes, Offa’s and Watt’s. They were very curious, and for 
the most part well known to archwologists. He next expressed 
his readiness to give any assistance in his power in any examination 
that might be deemed desirable, and concluded by thanking the 
Association very cordially for the honour rag | had conferred upon 
him by making him, for a second time, their President. 

Mr. F. Lloyd Philipps, in proposing a vote. of thanks to Sir Wat- 
kin for his address, referred feelingly to the difficulties in spite of 
which he had so willingly consented to oocupy once again the pre- 
sidential chair. 

Mr. Davies-Cooke, in seconding the motion, said they were the 
more glad to see Sir Watkin there among them after the great 
shock he had had in London. He hoped their archeological meet- 
ings in North Wales would lead in time to a really good history of 
the antiquities and the places of interest in it. Pennant, years ago, 


1 For an account of this, with an illustration, see above, pp. 304-305. 
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had written a most interesting work; but from that time it did not 
seem to him that any similar work of permanent excellence had 
appeared. There were, indeed, plenty of local Guides; but what he 
desiderated was some such history as Dugdale’s History of Warwick- 
shire. He saw no reason why the counties of Wales should not 
have their histories as much as those of England. He had lately 
visited an old farmhouse on the estate of Colonel Williams of Craig- 
ydon, which had a coat of arms over the door; but no one was able 
to give him any information about it. If clergymen would write 
a history of their parishes, and take note of their features of interest 
of various kinds, some one might be found to collect, weed, and 
arrange them so as to work out a county history. 

Mr. R. J. Lloyd Price, as Chairman of the Local Committee, had 
been deputed to offer a welcome to the Association on their visit to 
Bala, and he desired to congratulate them on the very favourable 
weather with which their visit was opened. He was afraid they 
had not many antiquities to boast of in Penllyn; but he hoped to 
see them at an old house of his, Rhiwaedog, to which some histori- 
cal interest attached. An ancient pedigree of the families of Rhiw- 
las and Rhiwaedog had been lost; but he hoped to show them a 
beautiful transcript made by a son of one of their members, One 
gentleman figured in it as the father of twenty sons and two 
daughters. 

Dr. Owen Richards supported very warmly their Chairman's wel- 
come, and trusted that their visit would be pleasant and successful. 

The Rev. R. Trevor Owen then read the following 


REPORT. 


“The eight and thirty years of the existence of the Association 
have each been marked by a General Meeting of its members in 
some part or other of the Principality or its borders, save on two 
occasions, on which it extended its visit to the Isle of Man and 
Cornwall. These Annual Meetings have been so arranged as to 
take in succession the most interesting parts of the country, so that 
it will be readily seen that it becomes year by year more difficult to 
fix upon a centre where some untrodden ground shall still be found 
side by side with what, from the necessities of the case, must be 
already well trodden and familiar. In some cases, indeed, the same 
town has been made for the second time our trysting place; and 
although we have not met before at Bala, we are conscious that 
even Merionethshire cannot now supply much that is unfamiliar, 
not to say new. 

“From Dolgelley in 1850, and from Portmadoc in 1868, most of 
the western portion of this county has been visited and examined, 
so that if the field is now curtailed for us, we must be content with 
doing our work more thoroughly ; and this is only rendered possible 
for us by the aid of those former researches which we have now to 
supplement and complete ; and in this respect we confidently hope 
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that our Meeting this year will be no less valuable to the cause of 
Cambrian archeology than its predecessors have been. Indeed, it 
is one of the aims of our Association to kindle and foster a spirit of 
local interest in the history and antiquities of the districts which 
. from time to time it visits; and it has been a frequent result of 
such meetings that—(1), objects of antiquarian interest, previously 
little thought of, have been brought to light, their uses explained, 
and their value made known ; (2), greater care has been secured for 
objects previously known, and more solicitude for their preserva- 
tion ; (3), the pages of the Archeologia Cambrensis have been en- 
riched with full accounts and admirable illustrations of the more 
important objects; (4), ancient MSS. bearing on the history of per- 
sons, places, and objects, and throwing much light upon the past, 
have been transcribed and printed in our pages; (5), and that thus 
copious materials have been collected together, from which some 
future historian may elaborate the story of county and national his- 
tory. 

“The years which have passed since the first Meeting of the 
Association held in this county, at Dolgelley in 1850, have witnessed 
many changes in its personnel, and some crises in its fortunes ; but 
it has kept on throughout steadily pursuing its great purpose, 
gathering information, fostering inquiry, recording facts, and formu- 
lating theories, until the four volumes of the First Series (which 
was all its store in 1850) have developed into eight and thirty, 
forming four completed Series, besides several valuable Supple- 
ments; indeed, so abundant have these materials become, and so 
varied the contents of the volumes, that it is a work of no small 
preliminary labour to discover how much, and in what volumes, the 
information required is to be found. It is, therefore, proposed as 
a very practical problem for this Meeting to solve, in what form it 
will be best to supply an index to the whole. 

“The number of members of the Association in 1850 was one 
hundred and nineteen, and of these thirty-one are still surviving, 
and among the most helpful and devoted of our body ; but of those 
who took an active part in the Meeting that year at Dolgelley, not 
one is present here to-day ; almost all have passed away. But we 
desire here, in his own county, to pay this passing tribute to the 
memory of our then President, the most learned Merionethshire 
antiquary since the days of Robert Vaughan of Hengwrt, Mr. 
W. W. EH. Wynne of Peniarth. 

“But besides the ravages of death, the wear and tear of years, a 
combination of circumstances have co-operated to deprive us this 
year of the presence and the guidance of our veteran authorities,— 
Professor Babington, Mr. Banks, Mr. Barnwell, Mr. Bloxam, Pro- 
fessor Rhys, and Professor Westwood, are all of them, from one or 
other of these various causes, unavoidably absent. Those, there- 
fore, who are present meet to-day on almost new conditions; and 
it behoves every member, as a loyal archwologist, to put his shoulder 
to the wheel, and, as if all depended upon him, to do his very best 
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to promote the aims and the success of the Cambrian Archwological 
Association. 

“In more than one Annual Report the Committee have had to 
complain of the dilatoriness with which the annual subscriptions 
have been paid in,—a dilatoriness which has caused much trouble 
to the Treasurer, and greatly hampered the success of the Journal. 
With an average number of 250 to 300 members, the average sub- 
scriptions for the last seven years have been exactly £200; and in 
1883 the subscriptions and arrears received were only £154 17s., 
whilst the roll of members reached close upon 300. Our Treasurer, 
therefore, we need not be surprised to learn, asks us, after ten years 
of laborions service, to relieve him of his duties; and the Com- 
mittee, whilst cordially acknowledging its obligations to Mr. Barn- 
well, have the satisfaction of announcing that Mr. R. W. Banks, 
than whom no one could be found better suited by devotion to 
archwology, combined with habits of business, has consented to 
undertake the office. Another change is necessitated by the resig- 
nation, by Mr. Robinson, of the office of General Secretary for South 
Wales, which he has held since 1874; but which, owing to the 
pressure of business engagements, he regrets he is no longer able to 
do justice to. Mr. Laws of Tenby, who has done sina service in 
Pembrokeshire, has consented to take his place. 

“The Committee recommend that 


“Richard Henry Wood, Esq., F.S.A., F.R.G.S., 
The Rev. Edward L. Barnwell, M. A F.S.A. Scot., 
The Rev. Evan Lewis, M.A., Dean Designate of Bangor, 


be added to the list of Vice-Presidents of the Association. 


“To fill the vacancies which occur this year in the Committee, 
the following names are recommended : 
“@. E. Robinson, Esq. ; 
and for re-election, 
The Rev. Hugh Prichard, 
Arthur Gore, Esq., 
William Trevor Parkins, Esq., 
Ernest Hartland, Esq. 
“The following names are submitted for membership and con- 
firmation : 
: “NortH WALES. 
“ Blezard, R. Esq., Pool Park, Ruthin 
James, Rev. Thomas, Llanarmon M.M. Vicarage, Oswestry 
- Jones, Rev. Michael D., Bala 
: . Librarian, C. M. College, Bala 
Richards, O., Esq., M.D., Fronheulog, Bala 
‘Vaughan, John E., Esq., Nannau, Dolgelley. 


“Soutn WALEgs. 


_ Harris, J., Esq., Assistant Editor, Western Mail, Cardiff 
James, Charles Russell, Esq., Barrister-at-Law, Merthyr 
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James, Gwilym, Esq., Barrister-at-Law, Merthyr 
James, John, Esq., Barrister-at-Law, Merthyr 

Jones, James Jenkin, Esq., Wellfield, Carmarthen 
Thomas, William, Esq., Medical Hall, Builth 
Williams, Rev. Herbert, M.A., The Vicarage, Brecon. 


‘“* ENGLAND, ETC. 


Baker, Arthur, Esq., 14, Warwick Gardens, Kensington 

Bulkeley-Owen, Rev. T. M., M.A., Tedsmore Hall, West 
Felton, Shropshire 

Jones, Edward, Esq., Chetwynd End, Newport, Salop 

Price, Capt. Spencer, 2, Dorset Square, London, N.W. 

Toronto College, the Librarian 

Wilkinson, Capt., R.E., Ordnance Survey Office, Chester. 


“‘The names also of Mons. Alexandre de Bertrand, Paris, and 
Mons. F. M. Luzel, Ploaret, Cétes du Nord, are submitted as Hon. 
Members. 

“The Committee has this year again the satisfaction of enumerat- 
ing among the works either issued from the press, or in an advanced 
state of preparation, by its members, the following :— 

“(1.) The fourth volume of the History of Powys Fadog, by 
J. Y. W. Lloyd, Esq., M.A., K.S.G.- A large amount of local and 
family history has been brought together, at much labour and ex- 
pense, from many sources; and though much of it has already 
appeared in our pages, it is an advantage to have it compacted in 
this new form. Mr. Lloyd has conferred au obligation on the anti- 
quaries and genealogists of that division of ancient Powys called 
“Powys Fadog”, of which this part of Merionethshire formed a 
part, and so has helped on materially the purpose and success of 
this Meeting. 

“(2.) A work by Mr. G. T. Clark of Dowlais, on military archi- 
tecture ; of which, in its connection with the castles of the land, it 
is enough to say that he has no equal to dispute his right to speak 
with authority. 

‘“‘(3.) From the same pen we are promised a volume on The Gene- 
alogies of Glamorgan, a work which promises to be of singular com- 
pleteness and clearness of arrangement, as shown by the specimen 
given in the prospectus. 

“(4.) The Old Stone Crosses of the Vale of Clwyd, by the Rev. Elias 
Owen, one of our Local Secretaries for Denbighshire, with copious 
illustrations, is nearly ready for issue. 

“(5.) The History of the Literature of Wales, by Mr. C. Wilkins, 
one of our Local Secretaries for Glamorganshire, is also all but 
ready, and is intended to be a continuation of and companion to 
the late Mr. Stephens’ Literature of the Kymry. 

“In the Journal itself we have specially to notice Mr. Davies’ 
valuable articles on the “ Celtic Element in Old English Literature, 
and in the Folk-Lore of some of the English Counties’, showing 

5TH SER., VOL. I. 22 
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how largely the Celts have influenced the language of their con- 
querors, and controverting the theory that they were destroyed by 
them, or expelled from the soil; and the completion of Mr. Banks’ 
annotated chartulary of the Priory of St. John, Brecon. The Fifth 
Series will contain the “Notes on the Earlier Churches of Wales”, 
which a former President, Sir Stephen Richard Glynne, Bart., com- 
pleted during his life-long devotion to the services of ecclesiology: 

“We have also to acknowledge the kindness of Mr. Wood in pre- 
senting this year the engraving of the venerable Treasurer, the 
Rev. Edward L. Barnwell, just as last year we had to thank him for 
the like service in the case of Mr. Matthew Holbeche Bloxam.” 


Mr. R. H. Wood, in moving the adoption of the Report, referred 
to its satisfactory character in all but one respect,—that part of it 
which referred to the long list of arrears of subscriptions. The 
Report showed that the Association continued its course of useful- 
ness, and of doing good work. 

Mr. Howel Lloyd, seconding the motion, referred to the state- 
ment that no work of great importance had been done in succession 
to that of Pennant, and said the Report itself referred to a work 
which might save them from the stigma of having done nothing in 
that direction, that was the work of the Chevalier Lloyd, which had 
now reached its fourth volume, and which was enriched by some 
beautiful illustrations of old remains in the country, and also of 
heraldic coats of arms. The work threw a very considerable light 
upon the history of the old families of the country, and especially 
of that part of it in which they had the fortune to live. He was 
happy to be able to add to the information already given, that the 
fifth volume was in course of preparation, and that the Chevalier 
had written to him a few days ago to say that the sixth volume was 
finished, but that the state of his health precluded his writing any 
more. Referring to the family achievement in connection with 
Rhiwaedog, to which Mr. Price had referred, Mr. Lloyd said if 
Mr. Price had not lost his pedigree, he might have learnt that one 
of his own ancestors had certainly equalled, if he had not exceeded, 
the feat he had referred to. If he recollected aright, Colonel Wil- 
liam Price had at least two and twenty children (he was not sure if 
it was not three and twenty), nine of whom died in infancy, but all 
the rest lived to a considerable age. Giving the history of the 
house, he stated that Colonel Price was an ardent Royalist, who 
married one of the coheiresses of David Holland of Kinmel; but 
the other coheiress married Colonel, afterwards Sir John Carter, 
the Parliamentary officer to whom Colonel Price sold his wife’s 
share in the property. They were not, in that neighbourhood, quite 
so destitute of objects of antiquarian interest as it might be sup- 
posed. After referring to the different readings of the inscription 
on the famous stone in Llanfor Church (an inscription which Pro- 
fessor Rhys considered as proof that the place was originally founded 
by the Romans, Mr. Lloyd proceeded to refer to the encampments 
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of the country, and stated his belief that many of them were still 
unexplored in that neighbourhood. It was very desirable to have 
them examined and accurately described, in order to distinguish 
which might have been British, which Roman, and which were 
founded by the English in their aggressive attempts upon what he 
was afraid he must call the liberties of the ancient British popula- 
tion. After referring to the desirableness of exploring the ancient 
encampments, Mr. Lloyd said there was a considerable number of 
old mansions in the county which it would be very useful to investi- 
gate, and of the interest attaching to which he thought many must 
be unconscious. It was not sufficiently considered that those old 
mansions were built so long ago as the twelfth, the thirteenth, and 
the fourteenth centuries, or earlier still, and that they were in a 
style of architecture perfectly unknown to them in the present day. 
Those houses were still as strong as they ever were, although not so 
convenient for domestic purposes. But such houses were of very 
great interest; and he should be glad to take that opportunity of 
saying that anybody who would take a photograph of those houses, 
and send them to the Journal, would be doing a work of great his- 
torical value. He might mention two of the houses which had 
great interest for them. One was Plas y Ward, a house which 
belonged to Sir Watkin. He heard it was shortly to be pulled 
down in order to make it more convenient; but he hoped it 
would not be allowed to disappear without very accurate drawings 
being taken of it. The other house was Ucheldre, at the back 
of Rig, which formerly belonged to the family of the Meyricks, of 
which the Meyricks of Bodorgan were a branch. At Corwen some 
of the old furniture from that house was to be seen; and he might 
mention that an old celt found in digging out the railway there 
would also be seen. It was of very beautiful workmanship, and 
formed an interesting link to the history of the workers of the 
bronze period in this country. Many of the farmhouses in this 
neighbourhood were originally, he believed, held by freeholders and 
persons who boasted a descent from the lords of Penllyn. From’ 
his own knowledge he thought that the ancient descent of many of 
the persons who lived in the neighbourhood was a matter of great 
interest to themselves. Mr. Lloyd then gave an account of a 
request which he had received from America, from a gentleman 
who said his ancestors resided in the neighbourhood of Rhiwlas, 
and who wished to have his descent traced. One of the facts the 
gentleman gave was that he was descended from Rhirid Vlaidd, 
lord of Penllyn, The gentleman, whose name was Mr. Howard. 
Jenkins, was the editor of a paper called The American at Philadel- 
phia. He (Mr. Lloyd) investigated the matter, and since then 
Mr. Jenkins had published a book on the name of Gwynedd ; and 
he said that in the neighbourhood of Philadelphia there was a dis- 
trict called Gwynedd, to perpetuate the name of the country from 
which he came. The place from which Mr. Jenkins’ ancestors emi- 
grated, about 1710, was called Coedyfod, about a mile from Rhiw- 
222 
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las, in the direction of Festiniog. Mr. Jenkins said he thought his 
ancestors were tenants of Rig; but he had good reason to believe 
that they were independent freeholders. The whole population of 
that country formerly was a great tribe or clan, which boasted to 
have descended from the great lord of Penllyn, Rhirid Vlaidd, who 
was also lord of Ruyton-Eleven-Towns, in Shropshire, and from 
whom the family of the Myddeltons of Chirk Castle claimed descent. 

The Rev. Canon Thomas asked to be allowed to discharge a duty 
before the motion was put. It was to read to them the parting 
words of Mr. Barnwell, who had been such an active member of the 
Association in times of great difficulty. In his letter Mr. Barnwell 
said it was with sincere regret that he informed them that bodily 
infirmities at last compelled him to resign the office of Treasurer, 
which he had held for so many years in connection with the 
Society; for he said, as far as active exertions went, he was as good 
as dead. After expressing in graceful terms his regret at their loss 
of the services of Mr. Barnwell, Canon Thomas proceeded to say 
that the district from which the American gentleman referred to 
by Mr. Howel Lloyd came was Powys, not Gwynedd; and referring 
to the President’s allusion to the source of the Dee, he said the 
Duallt was the Niger Mons, or Black Mountain, connected with the 
Cistercian Abbey of Kymmer; but the Dee in Dyfrdwy did not 
mean “du” (black) at all, but was equivalent to “dwyf” (divine). 

The Report was then adopted. 

The Rev. Robert Jones, Rector of Bala, then gave an interesting 
address dealing with the archeological remains of the district ; and 
the Rev. William Hughes read a paper on the parish of Llanuwch- 
llyn, in which he gave an account of some of the objects of antiqua- 
rian interest in the parish. This paper will be printed in the 
Journal. 

The President then thanked the speaker and writer of the paper, 
and the Hon. Secretary read out the programme for the next day. 


TUESDAY, AUGUST 19. 


The active work of the week began with a visit, soon after nine 
o’clock, to the Museum, provided in one of the rooms of the Calvin- 
istic Methodist College. The chief interest centred in the collection 
of old Welsh books, including some manuscript volumes of early 
Welsh poetry, some bronze celts and spear-heads from Fronheulog, 
and a curious, suspended alms-box with an ingenious contrivance of 
teeth to prevent the extraction of money through the orifice, which 
had been in use within living memory in Dolgelley Church. 

Thence, on foot, to Tomen y Bala, a lofty, circular mound, 18 

ards in diameter at the top, and with the once surrounding moat 
filled in. Its purpose would appear to have been to guard the great 
road that passed that way from Caergai to Chester. There is 
another a little lower down, called Tomen y Castell; and a third 
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stands at the lower end of the Lake, known as Castell Grono, 
guarding the ford and pass into Montgomeryshire. 

At half-past ten the carriages started for Llanycil, where the 
church, dedicated in the name of St. Beuno, has lately been restored. 
Outside are altar-tomhs with shields of arms ; one to John Vaughan 
of Cefn Bodig in this parish, who was M.P. for the county in 
1654, and died in 1671; the other to Catherine, daughter of John 
Lloyd of Rhaggat, gent., who died in 1695. Within the church is 
a tablet to Evan Lloyd, M.A., of Frondderw, ob. 1776, with some 
lines! written by John Wilkes, his companion in the Fleet Prison, 
to which he had been committed for a libel on Mr. Price of Rhiw- 
las. The key of the church is curious, being supposed to represent 
the name Llanycil; the LL and y being shown in the wards; and 
the cIt, or recess, indicated by the hollow barrel. In the church- 
yard lies buried the Rev. Thomas Charles, a native of the parish, 
and one of the founders of Welsh Calvinistic Methodism. 

The Roman station of Caergai, with its well preserved fosse and 
vallum, occupies the crest of the bank socalled; and near the centre 
of the square stands the old mansion, now used as a farmhouse. 
The vallum is best shown on the western side, the eastern having 
been almost levelled away. At a little distance an outer dyke 
encloses a considerable circuit, probably 6 or 8 acres; and on the 
north-western side are large quantities of boulders, some standing 
as if they had formed a scarpment or chevaux-de-frise, and others 
disposed as if they had been the foundations of primitive buildings. 

A stiff climb past the abandoned gold-mine, and up the steep 
side of Ffridd Helyg y Moch, brought us to the ruined castle of 
Carndochan. But little now remains of the old fortress; and it is 
‘not known either when it was built, or how and when it was de- 
stroyed. Its position is very wild and commanding, over-awing as 
it does the pass along the old Roman road from Caergai to Mons 
Heriri in one direction, and to Drws Ardudwy and Harlech in 
another. This road continued to be, until comparatively recent 
times, the main artery of communication between the east and the 
west of Merionethshire, It is just such a post as we may conceive 
Rhirid Flaidd, the potent lord of Penllyn, to have occupied in the 
middle of the twelfth century as his military stronghold, standing 
on the very confines of Powys and Gwynedd. In the time of 
Edward III it was held by Madoc ap Iorwerth, great-grandson of 
Rhirid, on the condition of protecting the King’s judges on their 
circuit through this part of the country. The ground-plan and the 
construction resemble very closely those of Ewloe Castle in Flint- 
shire, as Mr. Davies-Cooke, the owner of that interesting ruin, 


“Qh pleasing poet! Friend for ever dear! 
Thy memory claims the tribute of a tear. 
In thee was joined whate’er mankind admire : 
Keen wit, strong sense, the poet’s, patriot’s fire, 
Tempered with gentleness. Such gifts were thine ; 
Such gifts with heartfelt anguish we resign.” 
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informed us; and that castle was built in the end of the twelfth or 
very early in the thirteenth century, - 

At the church of Llanuwchllyn, dedicated to St. Demiol, and 
lately rebuilt, the fine effigy of Ieuan ap Gruffydd, grandson of the 
above mentioned Madoc ap Iorwerth, who died in 1370, was care- 
fully sketched by Mr. W. G. Smith, and will in due time appear in 
the Journal. The Communion-plate comprises a paten,—date-mark, 
1725; and a chalice, “the cup of Llanywllin”, stamped with a 
wolf’s head, of a little earlier date. 

At the little church of Llangower, prettily situated on the southern 
bank of the Lake, the horse-bier was an object of great curiosity. 
This also was sketched by Mr. Smith, and an engraving and descrip- 
tion given in the present Number (p. 304-5). It is now kept under 
the shelter of a fine old yew-tree, but is fast decaying away. The 
church was rebuilt between 1778 and 1782, on the old foundations, 
which show courses of huge stones; as, indeed, is the case in many 
others in this county. It was restored in 1871, and has nothing of 
much interest. 

In the churchyard is a curious altar-tomb representing somewhat 
grimly a box with a lock in front, and hinges at the back. ‘The 
Cuppe of Llangowayr” dates from the beginning of the last century, 
and bears the initials T. B: 1. N: BR. W. 

Passing Castell Grono, which shows not only the circular mound, 
but also remains of the ballium, the party reached the interesting 
old mansion of Rhiwaedog, where Mr. Lloyd Price, the owner, hos- 
pitably entertained us with tea, and exhibited the precious pebble 
of Owen Gwynedd; and Colonel Evans-Lloyd read a paper, now 
printed in the Journal, on the history of the house and its ancient 
possessors. 

A vote of thanks to the host was passed on the motion of Mr. 
Wood. 

At the Evening Meeting, held in the County Hall, the chair, in 
the absence of the President, was taken by Mr. F. Lloyd Philipps, 
who called upon Canon Thomas to give a résumé of the day’s pro- 
ceedings ; after which Mr. Pryce Jones read portions of an essay on 
the house of Rhiwaedog; and the Chairman having thanked him, 
called again upon Canon Thomas to read the paper on “ Merioneth- 
shire Six Hundred Years Ago”, which is printed in the current 
issue. 


WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 20. 


At 9 4.M. a goodly muster started from Bala Station, by the lately 
opened Festiniog Line, up the Valley of the Tryweryn; past the 
ancient cell of Mochraiadr, near Llyn Arenig, once belonging to 
the monks of Ystrad Marchell; and down the wild Valley of the 
Pryssor, with the scant remains of its solitary castle; on to 
Maentwrog Station, whence a sharp, rough walk of rather more 
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than a mile brought us to the site of the Roman station of Mons 
Heriri, now Tomen y Mur. On the way, when nearing the great 
Tomen (4), a portion of paved road, 4 yards wide, was hit upon, 
just at a point where a series of raised banks curtained the ap- 
proach. 

When the summit had been reached, and a general survey taken 
of the position and its relation to the far distant features of the 
country, the Secretary, Mr. Trevor Owen, read copious extracts 
from the, Journal for 1871, giving the main points of its history to 
that date, from the pen of Mr. Barnwell. The accompanying plan 
will make it more easily understood. 





by Wray, 
Ong, tz ti My, 
“ay mapapnpor hin id 4G) 


A. Tomen y Mur. 

B. Hypocaust discovered by Dr. Lloyd. 

C. Sarn Helen, leading towards F, Conovium. 

D. Another Roman road from D, Segontium, towards 
E, Caergai and Deva. 

G. An old road, uncertain. 


“The two main roads that ran north and south through Britan- 
nia Secunda were the Sarn Helen, starting from Carmarthen (Mari- 
dunum), and terminating in Segontium, by the route of Llanio and 
Penalt; and the road from Neath, or near Neath (Nidum), by Cas- 
tell Collen, Caersws, and Mediolanum, where, turning sharp to the 
left, a branch passed somewhere near Bala, and so on to Carnarvon, 
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while the main line continued straight on to Chester (Deva). These 
two lines crossed each other at Tomen y Mur (Mons Heriri), the 
first mentioned of the two being almost continued from that point 
direct to Caerhun (Conovium), near the present Conway. The 
importance of this position, not only as the centre of four great 
communications, but commanding, from its elevation, a full view of 
Cardigan Bay as far as Bardsey Island, must have been consider- 
able; and such seems to have been the opinion of the Romans if 
we may judge from the care and labour bestowed upon the works. 
From certain causes, however, it seems to have been little frequented 
after the withdrawal of the Roman legions from Britain. Other 
lines of communication had been made which better suited the 
general mass of the population, while the original object of a posi- 
tion so strongly fortified, and so elevated, no longer existed. The 
camp then became less well known ; and Pennant, writing as if the 
discovery of the camp on his part was a new one, alluded to the 
frequent finding of urns and coins there, and of its communicating 
with the Sarn Helen; but he did not seem to suspect that he had 
found the important station of Mons Heriri, although he notices 
the extensive view from it, and its ‘commanding a number of 
passes to the lesser parts of this mountainous district.’ Pennant 
spoke of the ‘ vestiges of a wall’, which were probably the remains 
of a wall later than those of the camp itself. The late Mr. Lloyd 
made some excavations, and brought to light a hypocaust (B) and 
several objects of interest, some of which are at present in the 
British Museum; the rest remaining, according to report, in the 
hands of some members of his family. 

“Tn 1850, on the occasion of the Society’s Meeting at Dolgelley, 
a part of the western side of the camp was laid open, and disclosed 
the Roman masonry ; but even at that time doubts were entertained 
as to whether the work was Roman at all. In 1868 further exca- 
vations were made, and a portion of the wall and one side of a 
gateway were exposed. Three courses and a plinth were all that 
remained. On the left hand is seen the projection of the jamb 
beyond the face of the wall, which may have served as a stop to a 
gate or door suspended from the opposite jamb; but which jamb, 
with the contiguous wall, has been entirely destroyed by the cut- 
ting of a modern roadway into the work, so that neither the length 
nor breadth of the entrance-way can now be ascertained. The 
stones of the gutter or open drain which skirts the plinth of the 
jamb are beautifully squared and tooled, although of the hardest 
kind, and fit so accurately together that it is hardly possible to 
insert even the blade of a knife between the joints. The stone used 
is not at all local, being a dark, compact, igneous rock, and appa- 
rently some kind of trap, which may possibly be obtained between 
Barmouth and Tremadoc. The work is of oblong form, measuring 
500 feet by 350, and slopes down towards the south-east, so that 
the lower part is partially protected from the west winds. 

‘On the higher part stands the huge mound which gives the 
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name of Tomen y Mur to the work, and which is connected with 
other walls to the outer defences of the work ; but some doubt may 
exist as to the age of these walls. The mound itself may be consi- 
dered the most striking and remarkable feature in the whole work, 
situated as it is within Roman walls. Was it there before the 
Romans came? Did they raise it? For that it is later than the 
Romans is very improbable. This question cannot be answered 
without a thorough exploration of the mound itself, a rather serious 
operation. The mound itself looks more like a military than a 
sepulchral one ; but if it is the former, the Romans would hardly 
have taken the trouble to build up such a mound for mere defence 
whilst they were so well protected by their walls. It is, indeed, 
possible, that they may have wanted a more elevated look-out, and 
taken the trouble to provide themselves with this mound, which 
with the forced service of the conquered natives could have been 
done. Another supposition might be, that they found the mound 
there, and took advantage of it to incorporate it in their own’work, 
an instance of a similar use of such a structure being illustrated at 
Morbychan. If the mound had been so incorporated, it was pro- 
bably a sepulchral mound, for the erecting of such mounds for 
defensive purposes is rather of early medieval than pre-Roman 
times.” 

Canon Thomas having stated that the article quoted referred 
only to that portion of the station (a) where they were then stand- 
ing, and having pointed to the amphitheatre near the intersection 
of the two great roads, added that these appear to have been the 
only portions known until quite recently. These (but including 
only a segment of the amphitheatre, which is cut through by the 
boundary-wall that separates the cultivated land from the unen- 
closed mountain) had been purchased by the late Mr. Breese, of 
Portmadoc, in 1876, who had intended making a systematic ex- 
ploration of the ground, and doubtless, if he had been spared, 
would have made many discoveries to throw light upon its sur- 
roundings. About six weeks ago he had come here, at the sugges- 
tion of Mr. Wood, to take a preliminary view of the ground to be 
traversed on this excursion. Mr. Williams, the Rector of Traws- 
fynydd, and Mr. Daniel Lewis, the son of a former Rector, accom- 
panied him on the occasion; and on their return from the amphi- 
theatre, along the open ground, he had been struck, in the first 
place, by a hollow which looked like small quarries from which 
stones might have been raised for the adjoining wall ; but on going 
a little further he perceived a raised bank at a little distance across 
ground which drew from his young companion the remark, “ What 
a splendid cricket-ground this would make!” The raised bank 
proved to be the vallum of a square of about 120 paces ; the western 
side had been cleared away. That on the south was, on the inner 
side, level with the enclosed ground, but sloped sharply down 
externally. The eastern side stands out a well defined vallum, havy- 
ing the entrance about half way. At the north-east angle was’ 
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another circular hollow similar to the one first noticed. This square 
may have been the pretorium. Following the indications of the 
ground, south-east from this point, the approach was seen connect- 
ing it with the road (£) in one direction, and in another with an 
old dyke (G), perhaps the actual Sarn Helen. A small stream, 
guarded by earthworks, would supply waiter for the garrison, who, 
however, would have a much more abundant source in a small lake 
a little north of Fz. From this point; as will be seen more clearly 
by the plan, an artificial bank followed the little ridge above the 
brook, and on the inner side were evident traces of many buildings. 
The bank appears to have been continued, but it is not very distinct 
now, across the road at present known as Sarn Helen, and to have 
enclosed originally a large portion of the hill on which the Tomen 
stands. On the opposite side of the brook is an outer dyke, termi- 
nating apparently at gc. Time; however, would not admit of a more 
thorough examination, and we must hope that some one on the spot 
will work more fully the entire plan; or, still better, we trust that 
the Ordnance surveyors will map it out with care and accuracy. 

On the return to Trawsfynydd a hospitable spread was provided 
by Mr. and Mrs. Wood, in the Schoolroom, for the members and a 
large number of their tenants and neighbours whom they wished to 
inspire with a livelier interest in the antiquities of the district. 

The Rector, in a humorous speech, welcomed the Association ; 
and Mr. Lloyd Philipps, on behalf of the Association, proposed a 
vote of thanks to their hosts, which was seconded, in a Welsh 
speech, by Mr. William Pugh, a tenant. 

Mr. Wood having returned thanks, Canon Thomas, speaking at 
his request in Welsh, explained the objects of their visit, and urged 
all of them to keep a sharp look out for, and preserve carefully, any 
early remains in their neighbourhood, and especially to send word 
of any discoveries. 

After some more social toasts the party started afresh, in carri- 
ages, to Rhiwgoch, an ancient manor-house of the family of Lloyd 
(now a dilapidated farmhouse), on the property of the President. 
Mr. O. Slaney Wynne pointed out the characteristic features. The 
courtyard is entered through a gate-house which bears a tablet 
with initials, ¥ 11 1610; on ashield of arms, a chevron between three 
ravens with érmine in beak; and the motto, “ Sequere justitiam ut 
invenias vitam.” Robert Lloyd of Rhiwgoch was M.P. for Meri- 
onethshire in the reigns of Mary and Elizabeth. The great banquet- 
ing hall is wainscoted, and adorned with carving and heraldic 
devices. In the principal bedroom are the Prince of Wales’ feathers, 
with the initials H. P. (Henricus Princeps), and the rose and thistle 
on either side. A lady’s boudoir adjoining has some Dutch tiles 
with Scriptural and other devices. A flight of stone steps leads up 
into the centre of the attics. A description and engraving of the 
house is given in the Journal for 1857, Third Series, vol. iii, p. 23. 

Rhiwgoch stands on the old road connecting Bala with Harlech, 
and following this over Pen-y Street, where Sarn Helen was crossed, 
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the party proceeded on foot to examine the Porius Stone. The 
inscription, as given in Lapidarium Wallie (p. 161, and Plate lxxvii, 
fig. 7), and generally accepted, reads, PORIVS HIC IN TVMVLO IACIT 
HOMO PIANVS FviT (there are numerals of later insertion) ; the word 
following HOMO being taken as XPIANVs, and so quoted as an early 
Christian monument. But Canon Thomas, on a previous visit, had 
read the word as PLANYS, and this reading was generally confirmed 
by the present inspection. This, however, will be treated more 
fally in a future Number. 

Owing to want of time, the monolith called Llech Idris, which 
stands in a field but a short distance off, was not visited; and for 
the same reason Llanelltyd Church with its inscribed stone, and 
Cymmer Abbey had to be passed by. Bala was reached about nine 
o’clock, and there was no evening meeting. 


THURSDAY, AUGUST 21. 


The nine o’clock train conveyed the members of the Association 
down the beautiful valley of the Dee to Berwyn Station, near Llan- 
gollen, whence a short walk brought them to the church of Llan- 
tysilio, which has been restored. It comprises chancel and nave, 
divided by a low stone screen, and north of the chancel a chapel 
erected in 1748 for the benefit of the tenants of Maes yr Ychain, 
the township in which the Abbey stands. A small loop-window in 
the north wall has been well utilised for the preservation of two 
rich pieces of painted glass representing St. James and probably 
St. Tysilio; and externally, for fragments of sepulchral crosses of 
much variety and beauty of design. (See woodcut, next page.) The 
font is Perpendicular, with foiled panels in good preservation. The 
roof also has foiled spaces, and that over the sacrarium (sometimes 
called “ hooding’’) retains well wrought bands of foiled circles and 
the billet. The glass in the east window is memorial to the second 
pair of “Old Ladies of Llangollen”, viz., Miss Andrew and Miss 
Lolley. 

ie viii the beautiful ruins of Valle Crucis a pleasant sur- 
prise awaited those who had not seen it very recently. The farm- 
house which used to occupy the conventual buildings has been done 
away with, and a new one been built about a quarter of a mile off. 
Much clearing of rubbish has gone on, and there is an evident 
desire to deal gently and reverently with it. At the same time, the 
alterations to which it had been subjected in the past make it very 
difficult to understand some of the present remains; and some 
doubt was expressed whether in all cases the work of repair has 
been well advised. The chapter-house has been opened out, and the 
floriated tombstone that used to form a mantelpiece in an upstairs 
room has been inserted in the south wall of it. A curious recess on 
the west side was a great puzzle as to its proper use,—whether a 
scriptorium, a lavatory, or a chapter clerk’s sanctum. The removal 
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of plaster partitions has exposed an inner stair for giving access 
from the Abbot’s quarters, over the sacristy, to the roof of the 
chancel and to the central tower. Many tombstones are collected 
in the ritual choir, one of which reads, +HIC IACET GwerRvi[L] 
.. LIA OWEIN : CVIVS ANIME PPICIETVR [DE]VS AME[N] A’ DO: M°C°CLXXXX ; 
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Window in Llantysilio Church. 





and this, according to Mr. Bloxam, is one of the earliest dated 
tombstones he had heard of; and we were able to identify it as that 
of Gwervyl, daughter of Owain ap Madoc, lord of Mechain Iscoed ; 
wife of Gruffydd, son of Iorwerth Voel, lord of Chirk, Maelor Saes- 
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neg, and Nanheudwy, and first cousin of Madoc ap Gruffydd Maelor, 
the founder of the Abbey. The others were too imperfect to make 
them out; but a paper by Mr. Loftus Brock was read, and Mr. 
Arthur Baker gave an address on the architectural features of the 
Abbey, and to this we hope some day to recur. Meanwhile, we 
trust that well directed exploration may bring to light the founda- 
tions of the other conventual buildings, of which at present no indi- 
cations survive. The Abbey belongs to Mr. Thomas of Coed Helen 
and Trevor Hall; but it is more directly cared for by his brother, 
Mr. Trevor Hughes. 

The Pillar of Eliseg stands but a short distance from the Abbey, 
and appears to have given it the name of the Abbey of Llanegwestl 
in Valle Crucis. The upper part of the cross has been broken off, 
and the inscription has become illegible; but as copied out by 
Robert Vaughan of Hengwrt, in 1662, it ran thus: 


“Concenn filius Cattelli, Cattelli filius Brohcmail 
Brohmail filius Eliseg, Eliseg filius Guoillauc 
Concenn itaque pronepos Eliseg edificavit hunc 
lapidem proavo suo Eliseg.” 


Mr. Bloxam regards it as a late, perhaps one of the latest, lapidary 
inscriptions of the kind we have, and assigns it to about the eighth 
century. Cyngev died at Rome in 850. (Brut y Tywysogion.) From 
the peculiar entasis, or swelling, he believes it to have been origin- 
ally a Roman pillar, and suggests that it may have been brought 
from Deva (Chester) or Uriconium (Wroxeter). It may have been 
brought, however, yet more easily from Caergwrle along the road 
that passed this way in continuation of the Sarn Sws._ - 

A steep climb brought the members to the ruins of Castell Dinas 
Bran, which is 1,000 feet above the level of the sea. Here Mr. 
Trevor Owen read extracts from Mr. Tregellas’ description (Arch. 
Cambrensis, 1865, 3rd Series, vol. xi, p. 49). The walls enclose a 
parallelogram, 296 feet from east to west. The date. belongs to the 
end of the twelfth or beginning of the thirteenth century, but the 
freestone dressings have been carried away. It was the residence 
of the family of the founder of Valle Crucis Abbey, which is just 
visible from it. 

In the garden at Siamber wen are some fragments of floriated 
sepulchral slabs taken out of the arches of Llangollen Bridge 
when the cutting was being made for the railway. They are 
similar in character to some of those at the Abbey, which was 
probably used to some extent as a quarry for neighbouring build- 
ings. 

The south door of Llangollen Church, enclosed on the building of 
the south aisle as a sort of ante-chapel, is similar in character to the 
west door of the Abbey ; and as this was one of its appropriations, 
it owed most likely its handsome Perpendicular roof to the skill of 
the monks. It was too dark to make out the devices carved upon 
it; but one of the shields on the angel-corbels was charged with 
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the lion rampant of Madoc ap Gruffydd Maelor, descended from 
Bleddyn ap Cynfyn ; another with a bishop; another, the cross and 
crown. The inscription on the wall-plate of the north roof could 
not be deciphered for the same reason. The first bay of the nave 
was once screened off for a chancel; and on the north side was an 
opening, or squint, to give a view of the high altar from that aisle. 
There is a brass tablet, by Sylvanus Crue, to Magdalen Trevor, who 
died in 1663, with the oft- quoted verses in Latin and English, 


beginning, 
“‘Purpureus jacet hic tectus Flos virginis alme”, etc. 
(Here lies the purple Flower of a mayd.) 


Also a wooden panel.with arms and epitaph of Matthew Trevor of 
Trevor, brother of the above, who died in 1683. 

On the return to Bala, a meeting of members was held, and New- 
port in Monmouthshire selected for the Annual Meeting next year. 


FRIDAY, AUGUST 22. 


An early start with the carriages brought the party to Llanfor 
Church, which was rebuilt in 1874, with the exception of the tower, 
the base of which now forms the entrance in lieu of the old south 
porch. On its inner walls are preserved the monuments out of the 
older church; and there, too, is safely inserted the inscribed stone 
variously read as “‘ Cavos Eniarsii’” by Robert Vaughan of Hengwrt, 
‘“*Cavos Kniargli” by Professor Rhys, and “ Cavos Eniargii”’ by Pro- - 
fessor Westwood. But on the present occasion there was a strong 
opinion that the second stroke, 7, was more keenly cut, and fresher 
than the rest, and that it should read “ Cavos Eniargi.” A portion 
of the old screen was noticed, worked up into the restored one; 
and there is a similar portion in Llandderfel Church, which tends 
to show the same workman in both. Some fragments of broken 
figures were also sketched. 

A few hundred yards north of the church is an old castell, oval 
in form, 25 yards in its greatest length, by 23 in breadth, sur- 
rounded by a dyke. It is not marked on the Ordnance Map, but is 
sometimes called “ Cromwell’s Tent”. ‘ Pabell Llywarch Hén’”’ (the 
Tent of Llywarch Hén), who has been so often referred to during 
the Meeting, is said to have been near this church ; but its exact 
site is doubtful. Some think it to have stood in the meadows near 
the Dee. May not this camp have been it ? 

A little farther on, along the old road to Corwen, and not far 
from the Roman road that led in that direction, is another fortified 
mound, called “Tomen y Castell’, lying at the junction of two 
streams, and guarding the pass. The natural bank has been levelled 
and scarped, leaving a level, oblong space at the top, with a still 
higher mound at the north-west corner. The surrounding country 
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would be supplied with water by the streams that a little lower 
down turn the Meloch Mill, and have contimmed to do so from at 
least the time of the annexation, six hundred years ago. 

Another mile or so brought us to another hill-camp near Cefn 
Ddwysarn, and called, from the name of an adjoining farm, “Ty 
Llwyd.” A considerable space is enclosed within a well marked 
fosse measuring 26 feet from bank to bank; and unlike the gene- 
rality of its kind, instead of occupying the crown of the hill, it lies 
on the north-western slope facing Caer Creini. Its probable use 
was for herding cattle in emergencies. 

At.the foot of the northern slope of the hill the old Roman road 
may be easily traced for a considerable distance to Y Ddwy Sarn 
(the Two Causeways), where a branch strikes out for Bettws Gwer- 
vyl Goch and Penygaer. 

Caer Creini, the next point visited, has been well described by 
the late Rev. W. Wynne Williams in a paper printed in the volume 
for 1881 (4th Series, vol. xii), and quoted by Mr. Trevor Owen :— 
‘The enclosure is pear-shaped, being broadest towards the south- 
west, and consists of an inner area 310 yards long by 60 yards 
broad, surrounded by what must have been a wall or raised breast- 
work ; outside of which is a ditch from 10 to 14 feet deep, which is 
continued all around, with the exception of a quarter of the distance 
on the south-east. Although the position is remarkably strong, 
there would be nothing to distinguish this from other fortified 
posts in the Principality were it not for the partial vitrification of 
what is left of the inner rampart.” This process was then described 
as the placing of alternate layers of stone, clay, and wood, in form- 
ing the vallum, and then setting it on fire so as to fuse and conso- 
lidate the mass, and render it stronger and more durable; and 
Professor Ramsay’s opinion was given that the Denbighshire grit 
was capable of such treatment. Some doubts, however, were 
entertained whether the indications were sufficient evidence of any- 
thing more than a casual fire. 

From Caer Creini the party went on to the interesting little post- 
Reformation Chapel at Rug, built in 1637 by Colonel William Sales- 
bury, known more widely as the loyal Governor of Denbigh Castle 
under Charles I. It contains a large amount of carving and colour- 
ing of the period, and some curious and massive benches which are 
believed to have been brought from the extinct chapelry of Llanael- 
haiarn. This old church stood at Pandy ’r Chapel, not far from 
Derwen Station, and was consolidated with Gwyddelwern in 1542. 
It was probably allowed to fall into decay; and when, a hundred 
years later, the owner of Rug built the new chapel, he is supposed 
to have transferred to it the old roof and benches. 

At Corwen Church attention was drawn to the ‘‘ Careg y Big yn 
y Fach Rewllyd”, 1.¢., “the pointed stone in the icy nook”, built 
into the east wall of the porch, which is said to have settled the 
spot for the erection of the church, and which gives the probable 
clue to the meaning of the name Corwen as the enclosure or “ choir 
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of the stone”; and with this agrees the inscription on the effigy of 
Torwerth Sulien in the north chancel wall, who is described as 
‘“*Vicarius de Corvaen”. The churchyard-cross and that over the 
priest’s door; the three narrow lancets at the east end, similar to 
those at Llanaber; and the foiled bands from the old ceiling of the 
sacrarium, were all carefully noted ; but some disappointment was 
experienced at the new scraping of the venerable Norman font. 

Llangar Church, unrestored and uncared for, is used only for 
funerals, being superseded as the parish church by the new one 
erected at Cynwyd. The font is circular, not unlike in form to that 
at Efenechtyd; which, however, is of wood, not stone. The. Per- 
pendicular east window is of three lights, transomed and foiled ; 
and in the north wall there is a loop closed up. Some markings on 
the stone of the west gable could not be made out; but the wall 
has been rebuilt. 

The camp at Cryniarth (not marked on Ordnance Map) is, though 
not large, the more interesting as showing much stronger evidence 
of vitrifaction than that at Caer Creini. It is nearly oval in form, 
and on the west side preserves the base of the original vallum, and 
in several parts it shows the effect of fire. 

A short paper on this plan was read by Mr. John H. Jones of 
Coed Moelfa, Llandrillo, stating it to have been the residence of 
Ieuan ap Einion, grandson of Madoc ap Elisau ap Iorwerth ap 
Owain Brogyntyn, who married Angharad, daughter of Davydd ap 
Gwin Llwyd ap Davydd ap Madog, Baron of Hendwr, by whom he 
was the father of Davydd ap Ieuan ap Einion, the famous Constable 
of Harlech Castle, which he held for many years against the house 
of York, and where he gave shelter, in 1463, to King Henry and 
his Queen.? 

Near it, in the wood, is a very large boulder, 10 feet high above 
the ground, and nearly 30 feet in circumference. A little below it, 
in the wood, is the site of an old cockpit; and still lower, below 
the turnpike road, Capel y Coed, the site of an old capella, of which 
nothing is now known. 

Time did not admit of a visit to Caer-bont and Moel ty ucha ; but 
some of the members went to examine the Ty’nyfach Circle, while 
the rest proceeded on to Llandderfel Church, where the curious 
relic of Derwel Gadarn’s horse and staff are preserved in the porch. 
The restored screen and the interesting Parish Registers, dating 
from 1599, were carefolly inspected. 

After a long and hard day’s work the members were hospitably 
received by Dr. and Mrs. O. Richards at Fronheulog, and so brought 
to a pleasant close the excursions of a very successful week. 

At the Evening Meeting Mr. F. Lloyd Philipps called upon Canon 
Thomas to give a résumé of the work of the last three days, after 
which Mr. Howel W. Lloyd read a paper on the “Genealogy of 
Rhirid Flaidd.” Referring to Ieuan ap Gruffydd ap Madoc, fifth 


1 Hist. of Powys Fadog, iv, p. 369. 
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in descent from Rhirid, and the knight whose effigy is in Llanuwch- 
Ilyn Church, he said that this Ieuan “lived in great credit and 
esteeme in the dayes of King Edward III, who gave him an annual 
stipend for guarding and conducting of y°® Justice of North Wales 
w™ a companie of archery whilst he should soujourne and staye in 
y‘' Countie of Merioneth. This was occasioned by reason of y* people 
of Wales (being unacquainted in those dayes with y® English 
Government) did often transgresse, and the Justices, for the reduc- 
ing of them to obedience, were driven to use severitie, which incensed 
y° people to use violence against their Justices, as in South Wales 
Geffrey, Chief Justice of that countrey, was killed at Buellt, and 
William Sutton in North Wales. Afterwards y° sherriffs of y° counties 
were enjoyned to meet the Justice on his entrance into y* countie 
[and conduct him to the other side], where y* Shrieve of y* next 
countie did receive him.” That seemed to be really the origin of 
the escort of Justices, for which purposes he believed the Sheriffs 
still had to provide a large number of javelin-men ; who, however, 
he thought would not be sufficient to defend the Justices against 
the incensed natives. 

Canon Thomas then moved a vote of thanks to the Local Com- 
mittee and their entertainers. After speaking of the beautiful 
scenery they had passed through, and the lovely weather they had 
enjoyed, he trusted that the effect of their visit would long survive 
the visit itself, and awaken among the residents on the spot a spirit 
of interest and inquiry into their many antiquities. Such objects 
abounded on all sides, and they would look hopefully for occasional 
accounts of them from those who had joined so zealously in their 
work that week: and especially did they appeal to their new Local 
Secretary, Dr. O. Richards. Among the hospitalities they had 
shared there was one feature specially noteworthy, the large num- 
ber of tenants and neighbours whom Mr. and Mrs. Wood had 
invited to meet the Association, in order to kindle in them a conge- 
nial spirit of antiquarian research in the wild but interesting dis- 
trict of Trawsfynydd. 

Mr. Lloyd Griffith, in seconding the motion, congratulated the 
Committee on the abundance and interest of the materials, and the 
careful arrangements made to see them, and only regretted their 
Meeting did not last a fortnight rather than a week. 

Dr. Richards, acknowledging the vote on behalf of the enter- 

-tainers, thanked the Association heartily for having come to Bala, 
and hoped they would come again and complete what they had 
begun so well. 

The Rev. W. Hughes, Secretary, on behalf of the Local Commit- 
tee rejoiced that the Association had not been disappointed in their 
visit. 

Mr. Howel W, Lloyd, in proposing a vote of thanks to the Cura- 
tor of and contributors to the Museum, spoke of many objects in it 
which had given him much interest,—an old MS, of Welsh poetry, 
works on heraldry, old editions of the Bible, bronze celts, stone ham- 
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mers, and vitrified stones ; and he would ask the Curator to classify 
the objects for the Journal. 

Mr. R. H. Wood, in seconding the proposal, said he had seldom 
seen such a collection of Welsh literature brought together; and as 
an instance of the advantage sometimes derived from every one con- 
tributing what they happened to have on such an occasion, men- 
tioned that some years ago he had sent to an exhibition the charter 
of the confirmation of a grant of land made by Henry I, and to his 
surprise found placed in the same case with it the original grant by 
William I; so that after the lapse of all those centuries the two 
were found lying side by side. 

Mr. Wood also called attention to the subject of the restoration of 
churches, and said how important it was that the architect should 
be not only skilled in his art, but antiquarian in his tastes. At one 
of the churches they had visited a most interesting Norman font 
had been so chipped away, both inside and outside, that any one 
visiting the church might pass it by without noticing it. If restorers 
would but communicate with the Association, they would assist in 
preventing such mistakes. 

The Chairman having endorsed what Mr. Wood had said, Mr. 
Howel W. Lloyd referred to the Porius inscription, and expressed 
his amazement at missing the letter x, which Mr. Wynne of Peni- 
arth had always read there; and at the 1 having become ant; He 
thought it must have been done in joke by some picnic party. Mr. 
Wood also stated that the inscription was XPIANVS some twelve 
years ago, and thought it must have been tampered with. 

Canon Thomas thought there were no sufficient indications of an 
x having ever been there. The dots before the P appeared to be 
original ; but the date, in Arabic numerals, was certainly a late 
addition. If original, it should have been in Roman, or Romano- 
British letters. 

A vote of thanks to the Chairman was carried, on the motion of 
Dr. O. Richards, and the Meeting was brought to a close. 
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THE MUSEUM. 


By the kind permission of the Principal, the Museum was held in 
the Calvinistic Methodist College, where a goodly number of objects 
of antiquity, and especially of Welsh books, was exhibited. Of these, 
however, we limit our catalogue to such as have some special inte- 
rest of their own, or are calculated to throw light upon the history 
of this county, or are otherwise more directly connected with it. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


British spear-head found near Castell Carndochan in 1848 
Brass vessel used for collecting alms in Dolgelley Church 
Brass plate or almsdish 
Crucifix, metal, with painted figures 
Benitier. These four objects are said to have come from Cymmer 
Ab 
unite payment of troops, signed by Oliver Cromwell 
Ore from Cefn Coed Mine 
Fossils from Havod Quarry and from Festiniog 
Exhibited by Mrs. Williams, Maes yr Hedydd. 
Stone hammer found near Moel Famma about eighty years ago 
Stone benitier found near Weirgloddgilfach, Llanuwchllyn 
Brass snuffbox of the Bulkeleys of Anglesey 
Drinking-horn of the Salesburys of Rhug 
Exhibited by Mr. Lewis Davies, Bala. 
Specimens of vitrified stone from Caer Creini 
Ditto from Caer Cryniarth 
Paalstab celt found at Coedyllan, near Llanfyllin* 
Looped paalstab celt found at Vronheulog* 
Portion of bronze spear-head found at Vronheulog* 
Fossils from the Bala or Caradoc formation, from the collection of 
Master Wynn Williams 
Exhibited by Dr. Richards of Vronheulog. 
The mould or stamp (supposed) of the ancient Gaulish wheel-money, 
described and figured in the Archwologia Cambrensis for Octo- 
ber 1874, p. 284, by the late Rev. W. Wynn-Williams, M.A. 
Along with this is also exhibited a smaller object, which was 
picked up in the exhibitor’s garden at Llandderfel since Mr. 
W. Wynn-Williams’s paper above referred to was written. 
This stone is apparently the same as to character, but without 
the carved-out matrix; yet there are some few marks upon it, 
and a series of notches on one of its angles 


* Described and illustrated by the Rev. W. Wynn-Williams in Arch. 
Camb., Series IV, vol. viii, p. 206 et seq. 
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A small tray containing articles picked up in the parish of Llandder- 
fel at various times since 1856. Nos. 1, 2, 3, supposed to be 
examples of the Gaulish ring-money (see Arch. Camb. for July 
1861) ; Nos. 4and 5 may be some kind of war-missiles or sling- 
stones (?) 

Another small tray. The contents were all picked up in the parish 
of Llandderfel 

Another ; the contents various. Amongst them part of a pig of lead 
in its earliest stage, and apparently of ancient and rude extrac- 
tion. This was picked up in ploughing the land of Blaen y 
Cwm Farm a few years ago 

Herbarium Cambricum. A folio volume containing dried specimens 
of Welsh plants, chiefly those of North Wales, and more espe- 
cially intended to illustrate the botany of Merionethshire and 
Carnarvonshire 

Exhibited by Mr. Wm. Pamplin, Llandderfel. 

Medal commemorative of the defeat of the Spanish Armada, bearing 
date 1588. On the one side the legend, ALLIDOR NON LIDOR, 
and on the obverse, FLAVIT ET DISSIPATI SUNT. Very rare. De- 
scribed by Professor Simmonds in the Journal of the Society of 
Arts, No. 1,181, July 9th, 1875, and at that time was supposed 
not to be extant. But besides the one now exhibited there are 
two in the British Museum, and two in the Royal Museum at 
the Hague; of one of the latter, No. 3 is a plaster cast. This 
medal was struck by Prince Maurice of Holland 

Exhibited by Mr. W. Tannatt Pryce, Bronwylfa, Llandderfel. 

The sermon-case of Edmund Prys, Archdeacon of Merioneth, 1576, 

author of the Welsh Metrical Version of the Psalms 
Exhibited by the Rev. J. Parry Morgan, Llanasa. 


Books. 
A. Welsh, and relating to Wales. 


Acte for Certaine Ordinances in the Kinge’s Majestie’s Principalitie 
of Wales. 1542. Black letter. Printed by Thomas Bertholet, 
a.workman of William Caxton 

Antique Lingue Britannice Dictionarium. By Dr. John Davies of 
Mallwyd. 1632 

Antique Lingue Britannica Rudimenta. By Dr. John Davies. Edi- 
tio 1809 

_— y Cristion. Cyfieithiad Dr. Davies o Fallwyd, Llundain, 


Welsh Roman Catholic Prayer Book. 1670 

Y Bibl Cyssegr Lan (T. Gouge, 8. Hughes, and Dr. Thomas, Dean 
of Worcester), 1677, and other later editions 

Gwirionedd y Grefydd Gristionogol, o waith Grotius. Cyf. Edward 
Samuel, Person Bettws Gwerfyl Goch. Mwythig, 1716 

Prif Ddyledswyddan Christion. Cyf. Edw. Samuel, John Rhydd- 
erch. Mwythig, 1722 ‘ 
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Llyfr y tri Aderyn; neu Arwydd i annerch y Cymru am y flwyddyn 
1666. Gwrecsam, 1778 
Pregethau neu Homiliau. Dolgelley, 1817 
And many other Welsh books printed in the eighteenth century 
Calvinistic Methodist College Library. 
Welsh Bible. Black letter. 1620. Bishop Parry’s edition 
Mrs. Royle, Brynygroes. 
Welsh Prayer Book. Black letter. 1664 
Dr. Richards, Vronheulog. 
Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress. Second edition. Mwythig, 1699 
———— (The spurious or) Part the Third, in Welsh. A frag- 
ment 
Common Prayer. 1709. A rare edition, with Form of Service for 
Queen Anne’s Accession 
Johnsoni Mercurius Botanicus. Two small vols. The latter volume 
is rare, and contains the earliest printed notice of the plants of 
North Wales, with a curious account of the author’s adventure 
up Snowdon while in search of them in 1639 
Ray’s Synopsis, an interesting and profusely annotated copy of the 
second edition, 1696 (formerly Richardson’s). Many of the 
notes give localities for the rarer North Wales plants 
Mr. W. Pamplin, Llandderfel. 
Genealogy of Jesus Christ, Genealogy of the British Kings, The 
Heraldry of North Wales. By John Reynolds of Oswestry. 
Chester, 1739. Many of the coats of arms inked and painted 
on the margins 
Mr. R. Price Jones, Pentrecelyn, Ruthin. 


B. English and Foreign. 


First edition of the Holy Scriptures in Dutch. The second Bible 
printed in any living language. Delf, 1477 

Quincuplex Psalterium (Jacob Faber Stapulensis). Paris, 1508. In 
the original monastic binding 

Catena et Commentarius in Librum Job (Paulus Comitolus). Venet., 
1587. Contemporaneous oak binding 

The Works of Fabius Columna in one vol. Rome, 1616. The earli- 
est botanical book with engravings on copper 

English Bible. 8vo. Norton and Bell, 1628. Apparently unknown 
to Archdeacon Cotton. Exhibited for its curious binding 

A volume of small size; perhaps no smaller ever printed. Size, 
top to bottom, or length, one inch and a half; breadth, one 
inch ; thickness, three-quarters of an inch. A midget witha 
witness! London, 1771 

Mr. Wm. Pamplin, Llandderfel. 

Bible. Black letter. 1572. (The Bishops’ Bible) 

Other editions. Black letter. 1578, 1584 

Certaine Sermons appointed by the Queen’s Majestie in 1595 

The Delights of the Saints. By Gryffyth Williams of Llan Lhechyd, 
1622. G. Williams, D.D., was appointed Dean of Bangor in 
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1633; Bishop of Ossory, 1641. This was the first of his twelve 
works enumerated in Williams’s Eminent Welshmen 
Calv. Meth. Coll. Lib. 
Sermons by Henri Ballinger. Black letter. 1587 
Bible (English). Black letter. 1625. Another, 1634 
History of the Presbyterians. By Peter Heylyn. 1670 
Ecclesia Restaurata. By Peter Heylyn. 1674 
History of Church Government. By Bishop William Lloyd of St. 
Asaph. 1684 
Dr. Richards, Vronheulog. 


MSS. anv Enoravines, ETc. 


Old Welsh MS. Book. -N. d. 
Dr. O. Richards, Vronheulog. 
Two MS. Books of the Poetry of Rowland Hugh of Graienya 
Mr. Lewis Davies, Bala. 
MS. Book of Robert Williams, begun in 1768 


“ Cymmerais beth iw wneuthur 
arcane ; mi — a oy 
i rois fy mryd trw. 8 
Ar lifo hyn’ lyfyr? ssi 
; Mr. R. Price Jones, Pentre Celyn. 

Original MS. of Geiriadur Charles o’r Bala ; 

Hughes’, of Pont Robert, Greek Testament 

Sermons by John Jones, Talysarn 

Sermons by John Elias o Fon 

Sermons by William Roberts, Amlwch 

Caly. Meth. Coll. Lib. 

A quarto volume containing ‘“ Collectanea”, parochial and other, 
relating to Llandderfel, by the Rev. J. Jennings, curate there, 
1856-1858. With some few subsequent additions 

A Register of those interred in Llandderfel churchyard, the inscrip- 
tions over whom tell us that they reached or exceeded the age 
of seventy years. Carefully compiled from the gravestones 
there. The oldest reads thus: “ Elizabeth Jones, wife of Evan 
Jones of Ty’n llechwyd. July 11, 1823. Aged 102.” 

An Italian ink drawing representing the residence (as at first built) 
and part of the Iron Works at Cyfartha, Merthyr Tydfyl, Gla- 
morganshire, of the renowned Richard Crawshay, originator of 
the Iron Works there, and head of the Crawshay family. This 
drawing was taken about the year 1795. With the drawing 
there were also exhibited 

Four original autograph letters of the same Richard Crawshay, 
curious, interesting, and characteristic of that very remarkable 
man. Dated January 1798, etc. 

Mr. Wm. Pamplin, Llandderfel. 

Old engraved views and picturesque etchings in Wales 

Mr. Pritchard, 26, Talbot. Road, Wrexham. 
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